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More emphatically than ever, America confers 


the Crown of Supremacy on the 


New go-Pr Cadillac 


If the ovation accorded this new 90-degree 
Cadillac could be made vocal and articu- 
late—a roar of applause would resound 
from one end of the nation to the other. 


This extraordinary endorsement is being 
expressed in a demand that blankets the 
map of America. It is a demand that 
sprang up spontaneously the moment the 
new car appeared—and has_ swelled 
steadily in volume ever since. 

On the one hand, the most impressive ex- 


hibition of confidence and approval the 
American people have ever accorded even 


the Cadillac—on the other, the still small 
voice of other-car salesmanship endeavor- 
ing to explain it away. 


Twenty-two times the same thing has 
happened—the penalty of leadership re- 
peats itself each year—and for the twenty- 
second time, with more emphasis than 
ever, the public confers the crown of 
greatness and supremacy upon Cadillac. 





vy 7 
If you would share the feeling of delight 
which is crossing and recrossing the coun- 
try—just ride in this new Cadillac. 


General Motors’ own time payment plan (GMAC) furnishes purchasers with the most economical way of buying a Cadillac on time 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET - OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE * GMC TRUCKS 





TIME 


LETTERS 


Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to, or corrective of, 
news previously published in TIME. 


The press may breed content or con- 
tempt. At times your special brand seems 


latter. 
Your Oct. 12 issue, ForEIGN 
News, Moroccan affairs. 

Why refer to all Madrid papers as “sheet- 
lets?” Why produce the impression that 
a Madrid crowd can be but a gathering 
of “shirtless peons?’” Why belittle the 
Spanish success in Morocco? 

You not only minimize or emphasize 
news to fit your disdain, but distort it to 
give rise to the spectacular. These are 
the attributes of yellow papers, and I, who 
for months have been an ardent admirer 
of your publication, feel disappointed now. 

It is right that American newspapers 
should often remember what Lafayette did 
for America, but should it not be well also 
to remember that Lafayette could come 
because the help of his Spanish allies 
made it possible to spare him at the time? 

The present generation has not gazed at 
a more gallant act than Cervera at Santi- 
ago. Compare it with Scapa Flow. 

Have you ever stopped to think that 
the very day that your paper was using 
such disparaging language, the American 
Nation was celebrating a great Spanish 
achievement, the only National Holiday 
commemorating a “foreign” deed? : 

Should the people that discovered Ameri- 
ea and saved the world for Christianity 
(Lepanto), be spoken of with such de- 
traction? What purpose motivates it? 

Pepro A. PIZA 

San Juan, Porto Rico. 

TIME in no wise produced the 
impression that the Madrid crowd 
“can be but a gathering of ‘shirt- 
less peons’.” Let Subscriber Piza 
read more carefully. TIME courts 
no quarrel with the Spanish people. 
Let Subscriber Piza cease reading 
between the lines.—EbD. 


“Propaganda’’ 


Sirs: 
Seems to me you're taking considerable 


pains to present the Roman Catholic 
Church in the most favorable light to your 
readers: witness the reprint of the Catho- 
lic ads from The New York Times and the 
statement twice in one eolumn that the 
late Cardinal Gibbons was Baltimore's 
mest loved man. If this sort of thing 
is a policy of Time, I will have to cancel 
my subscription. I get all the religious 
propaganda I want in The Churchman. 
O. A. WILLIAMSON 
Greenville, Miss. 


2 ”> 
“Twiddle-Twoddle 
Sirs: 

The “Catholic” advertisements you r-- 
printed from The New York Times on 
Page ‘24 of your Oct. 26 issue are not 
“news” and you ought to have known it 
and never printed them. 

Just because some crank throws away 
“70 agate lines valued at about $1.20 
each” for a few days, is no reason why you 
should print stuff that only an_ eccentric 
could have written and that is nearer 
blasphemy than “advertising for the Catho- 
lic Church.” 

This “advertising” utterly misrepresents 
the Catholic Church, and you know it. 
Why broadcast to your subscribers a_ lot 
ef twiddle-twoddle about, “If a child has 
a dirty faee you do not kill it, you wash 








its face.” Catholicism never stood behind 
a “message” like that and you know it. 


P. J. Boye 
New York City. 


In Brussels 


Sirs: 

...In saying that I have only lately 
known TimE I argue myself unknown, but 
I am an American forced to live on this 
side—or to be separated from her children. 

One of my sons recently sent me here 
a copy of Dr. Fosdick’s sermon in the 
Geneva Cathederal, and the same day an- 
other of my sons sent me the Sept. 21 
number of Time, telling me, in_ its 
graphic way, many of the things I wanted 
to know as to Dr. Fosdick’s career... . 

TIME covers space in a really wonder- 
ful way; and I find that, though I must 
make an effort to follow its meaning at 
times, that very effort is good for me 
and seems to stimulate my brain. 

We grandparents feel the same way after 
a visit from our grandchildren—therefore 
send me TIME. 

E. MARSHALL TUCK 

Brussels, Belgium. 


Blameless Infants 


Sirs: 

Permit me to draw your attention to 
what is manifestly an error in your is- 
sue of Oct. 26. On Page 24, Column 1, 
it is stated: “. .. it was decided to con- 
tinue to refuse Christian burial to suicides, 
excommunicates and unbaptized infants.” 

The last two words of this sentence 
should read, “‘unbaptized adults,” or “the 
unbaptized, excepting infants.” 

The Episcopal Church teaches the doctrine 
of “original sin,” which means that all 


men share the weaknesses of mortal na-” 


ture, which is prone to sin; but it certainly 
does not teach that infants are living in 
a state of actual sin. The correction of 
this mistake may remove a_ widespread 
misconception as to the Christian charity 
of the Episcopal Church. 


HENRY A. Post 
Christ Church 
Coudersport, Pa. 


“Beautiful Saranac’’ 
Sirs: 

In your article under Sport in the Oct. 
19 issue of Time, P. 30, Col. 1, concern- 
ing the disastrous end of Christy Mathew- 
son’s career, you refer to Saranac as com- 
posed of “little red cottages by a bleak 
northern lake.”’ 

May I inform the editor of the sport 
column that Saranac Lake is not com- 
posed of “little red cottages’’? I am aware 
that there is no universal resentment 
against red cottages individually, but Sara- 
nac Lake constructed entirely of them 
would have the ugly conformity of a little 
old lumber town.... There are many 
beautiful residential streets in Saranac 
Lake. Park Avenue, here as in New York 
City, is a street of which the citizens 
may be proud. 

As for the latter part of your state- 
ment, may I add that in autumn Saranac 
Lake is surrounded by foliage of riotwus 
color mingled with evergreen trees, which 
gives it anything but a bleak aspect... . 

ELEANOR TALBOTT 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Baedeker Flayed 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Aug. 81 you describe 
the arrival of the Prince of Wales in 
Argentina. Upon the occasion of the 
Prince's visit, the British press published 
some things about the Argentine Republic 
that were ridiculous in the extreme, and 
that displayed a tremendous ignorance of 
conditions in this Republic. Consequently 
when your article reached my desk, I 
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swelled with pride to think that at least 
a portion of the U. S. press could not 
be accused of like ignorance. 

But, my, what a let-down I had the 
following week when I read your article 
on the Opera season in Buenos Aires re- 
cently ended! I didn’t know whether to 
swear (altho I’m a preacher) or iaugh or 
ery. Finally, however, I thought I would 
consider it a huge joke, and then de 
cided to send you a little vote of thanks 
for the diversion I had had. You may best 
get an idea of the impression your article has 
made on the American colony here when I 


. tell you the American Weekly published it 


in full under the significant title “Rot.” 
I suppose you wonder why. Well, among 
other things, you mixed up the gender 
of a theatre and of a horse, both of which 
might be excused 7,000 miles away, but 
which isn’t too good reading when your 
magazine arrives. And when I read how 
“the senoritas cooed’” and the “generous 
caballeros throated,” I groaned. And as 
for the theatre being closed to those not 
in evening dress, I’ll give myself away by 
telling one on myself. I had that idea 
too, and one night I went to hear Alda, 
de Luca, Gigli and others in Marta. I 
went dressed as you state is necessary. I 
felt like a fish out of water, for all 
the men around me had on sack suits. And 
I had a good seat too. Enough of this. 

I don’t want you to get the idea I'm 
sore. I won’t quit my subscription to 
what I consider the most valuable and 
liveliest secular magazine that I receive. 
I just thought I’d drop my little word of 
advice, not to write about anything until 
you get all your dope from the best 
possible authority. 

JOHN M. ARMBRUSTER 

Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

The latest issue of Fnaedeker 
warns its readers that “evening 
dress is obligatory” at the opera 


in Buenos Aires.—ED. 


Prof. Sheffer Praised 
Sirs: 

It is not the fault of your excellent 
Periodical when a news item of wide in- 
terest which it publishes, does an injustice. 
Neither is it a fault in Harvard under- 
graduates that they honestly appraise in 
The Crimson a course in first-year logic. 
Yet it is to be regretted that a man who 
is doing creative work of the highest 
calibre should get only such mention be- 
fore the larger public as appears in TiME, 
Oct. 19, p. 20. Those of us who have 
taken Dr. H. M. Sheffer’s advanced courses 
know how little knowledge gained from 
him depends on mere memory. 


Bruce W. BROTHERSTON 
Canton, N. Y. 


TIME had printed an item from 
The Harvard Crimson’s “Confiden- 
tial Guide to the Curriculum” which 
said: 

Philosophy 1: This course in elementary 
logic probably does as much good for the 
brain as swinging Indian clubs in Hem- 
enway Gymnasium does for the body... - 
At the beginning of the year, Dr. Sheffer 
supplied his students with a multigraphed 
outline, by memorizing which the more re- 
ceptive of his students received passing 
grades in the final examination, which was 
highly logical of them and showed that 


they had not taken his course in = 
—Eb. 


Critique 


Sirs: 

Because Time records all the news each 
week and at the same time manages to 
do so in a crisp, lucid manner without the 
usual dry-as-dust solemnity. I enthusiastic- 
ally recommend it to everyone as the best 
magazine on the stands today... . 

Your reviews of all kinds are splendid. 
Theatrical comment is frank and keen. Book 
reviews seem to catch the spirit of the 
author in a remarkable way. Occasionally 
your musical section provides a master- 
piece of writing (e. g., “Bayreuth” in 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Nature puts the Bran in 


v2 Pettijohn’s 


OU have heard and read a lot about the value of bran in 


the diet of both children and adults. 


Let us assume that you want the family to benefit by what 
you now know about bran—and come straight to the question: 
“What is the best way to give it to them?” 


The Quaker Oats Company asks you to consider these facts 
about the New Pettijohn’s — 


The New Pettijohn’s is the whole wheat. So it contains all the bran 
of the wheat. It is 25% bran, and this is natural bran. The bran is not 
added. It is there because Nature put it there. 
The New Pettijohn’s is a delicious food. So the family eats it be- The ae 
cause they like it—and gets the bran as soniething good to eat, not as a New Pettijohn’s is a 
ss deliciously palatable 
medicine. er eptealt yey 
The New Pettijohn’s is more than bran. It is food. So fine a food that 3 
See : MARES ‘ “ - . It contains 25% natural 
dietetic authority has no hesitation in saying that, “Eaten with milk, the bran~with essential Vit- 
New Pettijohn’s fills all nutritive requirements of the human body, amins and Mineral Salts. 
and is an ideal food for growing children.” With milk it forms what 
The New Pettijohn’s is a most convenient cereal food. It cooks dietitians call a“perfect” 
through and through in 3 to 5 minutes, and comes to the breakfast table food. 
fresh, hot and appetizing, It cooks in 3 to5 minutes. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Set your heirs an example 
of sound investment 


Leave a lis of securities 
which will not only protet but also guide them 


Cy); EQUEATHING your dependents wealth may not protect them. 
They may lose it. It is safer to leave them a structure of invest- 
ments so well selected and reinforced as to yield an assured 
income over a long period of time. 

There doubtless will be some reinvestment after you are gone. This may 


present a perplexing problem, especially to a woman. It 1s a help to her 
and to your heirs to leave a sound example for their future guidance. It 


gives them a solid structure to build on. It shows them how to be con- 
servative, how to diversify. 


What your inveStment Structure should be 


However large or small your holdings, they should include a substantial 
fund of high-grade bonds. That raises the safety factor of your entire estate. 
It is not sufficient that they be high-grade. They should reinforce one 
another, form a balanced structure of investment. 


Such diversification requires experience There are many factors to con- 
sider. How much to invest in any one issue, how to arrange maturities; 
what percentage of the fund to put into any one type of bonds; what 
industries are inter-dependent, how widely separated localities should be. 
These questions can best be answered by a reliable bond house to whom 


you give your confidence and your bond business. 


Leave your heirs this further advantage 


Give them the benefit of a well established relationship with a reliable bond 
house which knows all about your investments, has helped you make them. 
Think of the assistance and the safeguard that would be to your heirs. By 


forming that relanonship now you can begin building along really con- 


structive lines. 
It is the policy of this house to help its 


customers build a structure of investment, 
rather than sell them isolated securities. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St 113 South 15th St 601 Griswold St 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


3149 North 4th St 82 Devonshire St 425 East Water St 610 Second Ave., S 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


“The season approaches when in 
accordance with a long established 
and respected custom, a day is set 
apart to give thanks to Almighty 
God for the manifold blessings 
which His gracious and benevolent 
providence has bestowed upon us as 
a nation and as individuals... . 

“Now, therefore, I, Calvin Cool- 
idge, President of the United States, 
do hereby set apart Thursday, the 
twenty-sixth day of November next, 
as a day of general thanksgiving 
and prayer.” 

q At the opening of the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra in 
Washington, Mrs. William How- 
ard Taft, Justice and Mrs. Harlan 
F. Stone and Mrs. Robert Lansing 
sat in the audience, and as they 
opened their programs their eyes 
fell on the name of Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge heading the list of patrons 
and patronesses. Later their eyes 
wandered to the box at the right 
of the stage decorated with the 
seal of the U. S. and two small 
American flags. They saw no one 
there; the President’s box was 
quite empty. But a few keen-eyed 
watchers detected a familiar figure 
in one of the smaller boxes in the 
horseshoe in the front of the gal- 
lery. There sat Dr. and Mrs. 
Spence, who had been guests at the 
White House for several days, and 
with them was a slender woman 
in a plain black suit, with a black 
velvet hat, grey fox collar. 

( In the park before the Pension 
Office (“Judiciary Square”) a 
crowd gathered, and in the Plaza 
San Martin at Buenos Aires, an- 
other crowd. Each crowd looked 
up to a great equestrian statue and 
saw just what the other crowd 
saw, the same horse, the same man. 
The crowd at Buenos Aires then 
looked to a platform and saw Presi- 
dent Alvear and Ambassador Peter 
Augustus Jay; and the crowd at 
Washington saw President Coolidge 
and Ambassador Honorio Pueyrre- 
don. Before the crowd and before 
the replica of the statue of José de 
San Martin, liberator of Argentina, 
Mr. Coolidge exclaimed: 

“Today the country which gave 
him to the cause of freedom is pre- 
senting to the Government of my 


own nation this statue of him... 
May it stand through the centuries 
as an inspiration to all who love 
liberty. May it ever be an added 
reminder of the fellowship between 
the great nation which gives and 
that which is honored to receive 
| Ag 

@ Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge declined 
with thanks the offer of an apple 
pie for Thanksgiving from the 
Girls’ Club of Vermont University. 
The gift was declined because it 
was offered as a part of “Apple 
Week,” as the White House does 
not wish to lend itself to advertising. 
C Mrs. Coolidge spent a _ busy 
day. At eleven in the morning 
she went with Mrs. Butler, wife 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
to attend a Beethoven program at 
the Library of Congress. At a 
quarter of one she called on Presi- 
dent Coolidge and induced him to 
enroll in the Red Cross. He made 
out a check for $25* and she 
pinned a Red Cross button on his 
lapel. At a quarter of two she re- 





*Last year he contributed a brand new 
dollar bill at the request of the Red Cross 
committee, which specified that he con- 
tribute no larger amount. 
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ceived 75 women attending a con- 
vention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

a Senator Albert Baird Cummins 
of Iowa called at the White House 
office with the attorney of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation. He told 
the President that the farmers of 
Iowa need money badly to move 
their corn crop. 

C Reporters, calling at the White 
House for the usual press confer- 
ence, put the question to the Presi- 
dent whether there was any signifi- 
cance in the sudden departure of 
Attorney General Sargent for Ver- 
mont—was he about to resign? The 
Presidential eye twinkled. The 
President took pleasure in assuring 
the reporters that Mr. Sargent had 
again become a grandfather, 


THE CABINET 


Indictment 


Last week the Department of 
Justice secured an indictment from 
a Federal grand jury in Manhat- 
tan. It made the beginning of an- 
other chapter in the great volume 
of charges, trials and _ scandals 
growing out of the War. 

Strictly speaking, the crime al- 
leged in this indictment was a post- 
War affair but it grew out of War 
measures. Stock of the American 
Metals Co., property of the Metall- 
gesellschaft and the Metallbank of 
Frankfort-am-Main, was seized as 
alien property by the Government 
soon after the U. S. entered the 
War. Some $7,000,000 was de- 
rived from the sale of these shares. 
In 1921, this amount in cash and 
Liberty bonds was turned over to 
the Société Suisse pour Valeurs de 
Meteaux, of Basle. 

The indictment charged two Ger- 
mans and two Swiss with conspiring 
and their companies with conspiring 
to defraud the Government, and 
added further that John T. 
King, former Republican National 
Committeeman from Connecticut, 
received $50,000 for taking part in 
the conspiracy; that the late Jesse 
W. Smith (notorious from the De- 
partment of Justice and Veterans’ 
Bureau investigations) received 
$25,000, and Col. Thomas W. Miller, 
former Alien Property Custodian, 
got $391,000 in Liberty bonds, for 







































approving and securing completion 
of the plot. All these were indicted 
except John T. King, who it is 
said is needed as a witness. 

Colonel Miller’s attorney de- 
clared: “The charge against Col- 
ornel Miller is entirely without 
foundation. Colonel Miller, how- 
ever, does not intend to try the 
case in the newspapers. The charges 
will be met and answered in open 
court and the facts will be brought 
out. The records of the Depart- 
ment of Justice itself show that 
the action of the Alien Property 
Custodian, with reference to the 
return of the property turned over 
by the American Metals Company, 
was entirely proper. The Depart- 
ment of Justice itself passed upon 
the claim and allowed it.” 


Debt Funding 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
announced last week that he had 
come to an agreement with An- 
tonious Piip. Mr. Piip is Minister 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
from the Republic of Esthonia. 
They agreed on the terms of re- 
payment of Esthonia’s debt of $13,- 
831,441.88 to the U. S. Esthonia is 
to pay $1,441.88 at once and will 
repay the rest over 62 years with 
interest at 3% and 3%%. 

The mission for the funding of 
the Italian debt to the U. S. ar- 
rived in Washington and opened 
negotiations—without announcing 
that it would go home on a given 
date, as did the French Debt Mis- 
sion which failed. 


ARMY @ NAVY 


Court Martial 


The Arrest. Captain Kendall 
Fielder, of the headquarters staff 
in the District of Columbia, early 
one morning last week strode into 
an apartment building known as 
the Anchorage, and made an ar- 
rest. ‘The prisoner was his friend, 
Colonel William Mitchell. The 
prison was the District of Colum- 
bia which Colonel Mitchell was or- 
dered not to leave during the 
period of his court martial. 

The Assembling. At the Emory 
Building not far from the Capitol 
about the same hour a crowd was 
assembling in the street. It was 
not just a street crowd, for in it 
were women of fashion who drove 
up in well appointed limousines. 
All comers without regard to race, 
religion or record in the social 
register were lined up in a big 
queue. Shortly before 10 o’clock 
about 100 were admitted to the 
building, but the rest never got 
any further. An officer in full uni- 
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ANTONIOUS Pup 


Esthonia is to pay $1,441.88 
at once 


form wearing a colonel’s insignia, 
jauntily swinging a bamboo cane 
and with a chest swelling beneath 
a row of ribbands, came up at- 
tended by his wife, sister, father- 
in-law. The crowd cheered for 
“Billy” Mitchell. He went into the 
building bowing to friends hither 
and yon. In the court room within 
were batteries of cameras, report- 
ers, learned counsel, and a small 
fraction of the “public.” Promptly 
at 10 a. m. a grizzled sergeant rose 
and called “Stand up!” The crowd 
rose and filed the Court of twelve 
generals led by Major General 
Summerall. 

The Challenges. Colonel More- 
land, counsel for the Government, 
asked the members of the Court, 
one by one, whether they had ex- 
pressed opinions about the guilt of 
Colonel Mitchell, whether’ they 
would be promoted if Colonel 
Mitchell should be dismissed from 
the service, etc. Each of the judges 
answered “No” to every question. 
It was then the turn of the counsel 
for the defense, Congressman Frank 
R. Reid of Illinois. Said he: 

“T challenge, on the ground of 
bias and prejudice, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Albert J. Bowley.” Mr. Reid 
particularized that General Bowley 
had addressed a meeting of the 
American Legion in South Carolina 
and had said that the Infantry 
was the backbone of the Army, 
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etc. General Bowley admitted the 
statement, but denied bias or pre- 
judice in the case. The Court re- 
tired and sustained the challenge. 
General Bowley was excused and 
left the bench. 

Mr. Reid promptly challenged 
Major General Charles P. Summer- 
all, President of the Court, on 
grounds of “bias, prejudice and 
hostility.” The General looked 
shocked and as Mr. Reid continued, 
began to look angry. Mr. Reid 
read the General’s testimony be- 
fore the President’s Air Inquiry 
Board, which declared that in his 
opinion it was unfair to charge 
that the morale of the Air Service 
was low or that it was inefficient. 
But Mr. Reid did not stop with 
that. He read a report of an in- 
spection of the air forces in 
Hawaii made by Colonel Mitchell 
when General Summerall was in 
command there: “Under him the 
air forces and the whole system of 
defense were inefficiently handled, 
badly organized....” General Sum- 
merall had written a letter ex- 
plaining reasons why conditions 
were not as Colonel Mitchell would 
have had them, and added that con- 
structive criticism was welcome 
but that “superficial impressions 
and academic discussions” might 
result in unfair conclusions to of- 
ficers and men who were working 
wholeheartedly in the field. When 
Mr. Reid finished, the General had 
difficulty in containing himself. He 
finally spoke slowly and with em- 
phasis: 

“The statements made by the de- 
fense are probably correct. I learn 
here for the first time of Colonel 
Mitchell’s enmity toward me. I 
had ‘not conceived that there was 
any personal feeling, although I re- 
garded the report as untrue, un- 
fair, ignorant. This is not the 
place, however, to prove the effi- 
ciency of the Hawaiian air service, 
but in view of Colonel Mitchell’s 
personal bitter hostility toward me, 
I cannot consent to sit longer as 
a member of this Court, and I ask 
that I be excused.” 

The Court retired, leaving Gen- 
eral Summerall _ sitting with a 
flushed face. On behalf of the 
Court, Major General Robert L. 
Howze announced that General 
Summerall was excused. He bowed 
and retired. 

Mr. Reid had yet another chal- 
lenge in store: “I peremptorily 
challenge Major General Fred W. 
Sladen [Commandant of West 
Point].” No reason was given or 
required for this challenge, and 
General Sladen retired with appar- 
ent pleasure. So the Court was 
reduced from twelve to nine mem- 
bers before the trial began. 

At the War Department after- 
wards, General Summerall, much 
moved, told reporters: “I went to 
the Court this morning thinking 
Mitchell was my friend and ten 
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minutes before the Court convened 
he came up and effusively shook 
hands with me. Do you think I 
would have shaken hands with a 
man who is my enemy? 


“When Colonel Mitchell was on 
his honeymoon, he came to Hawaii 
and in his vain-glorious way in- 
spected the troops there. I showed 
him every courtesy, gave him a 
car and an airplane. He and Mrs. 
Mitchell dined at my home and I 
considered him a personal friend.” 


Eight Charges. The challenging 
of three judges took only a short 
time; reading of the eight charges 
against Colonel Mitchell took more 
than three hours. In each of five 
of th charges was repeated in full 
the text of a 6,000-word statement 
by Colonel Mitchell, and in the 
other three charges was repeated 


in full a shorter statement by 
Colonel Mitchell. So, over and 
over again were repeated the 


phrases which it is charged were 
prejudicial to Army discipline and 
intended to bring contempt upon 
the War and Navy Departments. 

Jurisdiction. With the charges 
in the record Congressman-Lawyer 
Reid began a fight to throw them 
out, claiming that the Court lacked 
jurisdiction. He asserted: 1) that 
the charges had not been prepared 
by Colonel Mitchell’s immediate 
superior (it was brought out 
that President Coolidge was tech- 
nically responsible for them); 2) 
that according to the President in 
a recent speech to midshipmen at 
Annapolis, officers are allowed the 
fullest latitude of speech; 3) that 
Colonel Mitchell’s statements were 
within his constitutional right of 
free speech. Said Mr. Reid: 

“Of course, there are limits to 
freedom of speech; we all know 
that. The usual limitations are 
that statements must not be false, 
slanderous, libelous, blasphemous, 
obscene, immoral, inimical to the 
public welfare or tend to create 
warfare or incite to sedition. They 
must not corrupt the public morals, 
incite to crime, disturb the peace, 
create anarchy, teach soldiers dis- 
obedience of their command, im- 
pede or hinder the Government in 
its functioning. 

“It is not charged, alleged or 
contended that the statements of 
the defendant are false, slanderous, 
libelous, blasphemous, obscene, im- 
moral or any of the other things. 
The statements are not aimed 
against any individual. This table 
before the Court, or this chair, cer- 
tainly could not be slandered. Any 
one who read Colonel Mitchell’s 
statement would recognize that it 
is a fine play of words that really 
mean nothing. 

“We fellows in Congress expect 
to be roasted, but you people in 
the Army are not used to it yet.” 
To this Colonel Moreland, coun- 














sel of the prosecution, answered: 
“No one can argue that a man 

who maliciously shouts ‘fire’ in a 

theatre is protected by the consti- 


MaJjJorR GENERAL SUMMERALL 


“T showed him every courtesy, gave 
im a car and an airplane.” 


tutional guarantee of free speech. 

“If these arguments advanced in 
behalf of the accused could stand 
it would mean that a private could 
berate his captain, a major could 
lampoon his colonel, with the re- 
sult that discipline would vanish 
and the Army become a mob.” 

One by one the Court disposed 
of these points. It filed out, con- 
sidered, returned and _ over-ruled 
the objections. More than a whole 
day was spent thus. 

The Plea. The proper time hav- 
ing arrived, Colonel Moreland asked 
how Colonel Mitchell pleaded to 
each of the eight charges and two 
other questions as to how he plead- 
ed in general. In a detached mono- 
tone Colonel Mitchell replied:: 

“Not. guilty.” 

“Not guilty.” 

“Not guilty.” 

“Not guilty.” 

“Not guilty.” 

“Not guilty.” 

“Not guilty.” 

“Not guilty.” 

“Not guilty.” 

“Not guilty.” 

Witnesses. Congressman Reid pre- 
sented a list of 73 witnesses whom 
he asked be called for the defense. 
The list included Secretary of War 
Davis, Secretary of the Navy Wil- 
bur, Secretary of Agriculture Jar- 
dine. It was pointed out that it is 
unusual to subpoena Cabinet officers, 
and Mr. Reid countered by saying 
personal attendance would be 
waived if the three Secretaries 
would submit documentary records. 








NEGROES 


Porter’s Son 


In Manhattan, “Red Cap” porters 
in the Pennsylvania station prom- 
ised each to give a dollar a year 
to found a scholarship for that 
porter’s son who has the highest 
mark in English, mathematics, his- 
tory and chemistry. He must be 
“an obedient boy to his parents 
and teachers”; he must “desire to 
make his mark in the world”; he 
must be “sound in body and mind.” 
The first winner of the scholar- 
ship, Marcus Carpenter, 19, is now 
a freshman at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 


In Detroit 


In Detroit there opened the trial 
of eleven accused Negroes and at 
the table reserved for defense coun- 
sel appeared that baggy figure in 
grey, with his hands in his pockets, 
that has become such a landmark in 
the public eye. Clarence Darrow, 
in his eternal grey suit, with his 
hands thrust in his pockets, was 
sporting a bright blue shirt, white 
collar, black tie. 

That week barely a_ beginning 
was made in selecting a jury. A 
special venire of i50 was called; 
only 65 appeared; 87 asked to be 
excused; 14 were excused for cause; 
and Mr. Darrow, carefully eyeing 
the small remainder, peremptorily 
challenged two of them. 

So began the trial of Dr. Ossian 
H. Sweet, his wife and friends. 
Dr. Sweet had bought a house in 
a white section of Detroit. A white 
man was found dead nearby, pre- 
sumably by a bullet fired by Ne- 
groes in Dr. Sweet’s house. The 
question for the jury to decide is 
whether the Negroes had defended 
themselves from the attack of a 
white mob or had fired wantonly. 


Honored 


There is a little county seat in 
New Jersey called Mays Landing. 
It was 26 years ago that a Negro 
working his way through a western 
university had a nervous. break- 
down. So he gave up his education 
and went to Mays Landing where 
he opened a barber shop. Business 
was good. After a time he aban: 
doned the barber shop to continue 
as a tradesman in tobacco, candy 
and other small goods. Nobody 
paid much attention to him. He 
was practically the only Negro in 
town. He did not go to Church, 
in fact he said he was not a Chris- 
tian. He read a good deal pri- 
vately, he had no friends, he “tend- 
ed up to business.” He invested in 
real estate. 

Last week he died. His will was 
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opened. He had left a small be- 
quest to each of his two sisters in 
Nebraska. The bulk of his estate 
(about $100,000) he left to the 
county for the erection of a school 


gymnasium and playground. The 
town was shocked. The Negro’s 
body was carried to the Court 


House and a public funeral was 
held. Three clergymen—Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Roman Catholic 
—spoke over his body. 

Said the Presbyterian before he 
began to weep: “He was the best 
educated man, the most progressive 
business man and the ideal Chris- 
tian of our community.” 

Said the Methodist: “We did not 
understand or fully appreciate him 
until now, and now we learn that 
the man who went humbly amongst 
us had been thinking all the time 
of our welfare.” 

Said the Catholic: “He has 
taught us tolerance. He must have 
wanted to leave behind not merely 
the legacy of money, but of this 
lesson of tolerance.” 

So they buried him and took the 
money. His name was John W. 
Underhill. 


Black and Red 


Last week at Chicago there 
closed a session of the American 
Negro Labor Congress. There were 
about 40 Negroes present, besides 
a good many whites, including 
Communists, agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and police, for the 
American Negro Labor Congress 
was labeled in advance as a Com- 
munist enterprise, and Communists 
and anti-Communists kept their 
eyes on it. 

The head of the Congress was 
Lovett Fort Whiteman. He visited 
Russia a year ago. He is said to 
be the Reddest of the Blacks. He 
is well educated, a polyglot, an 
orator. He told the Congress: 

“The Negro people as a race are 
of no great importance, but as 
an industrial class they are one of 
the most important races in the 
whole world. The fundamental aim 
of the American Negro Labor Con- 
gress is to mobilize—to organize 
the industrial strength of the Ne- 
gro into a fighting weapon. 

“The Negro is’ essentially a 
worker-proletariat, as we would 
call it—suffering all the abuses of 
the working class in general, but in 
addition to that, racial abuses, ra- 
cial discrimination, political  dis- 
franchisement and other racial op- 
pression.” 

He told how three American Ne- 
gro girls and seven American Ne- 
gro young men are now undergo- 
ing in Russia three years’ training 
for the Russian “diplomatic serv- 
ice.” Nothing of moment hap- 
pened at the Congress. Resolutions 
of discontent were passed. 
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TAXATION 


Hearings 


The Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, preparing the revenue 
bill of 1926—that is, making ready 
for tax reduction—last week got 
into the doldrums. Much of its 
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WILLIAM A. BRapDy 


“IT think I know more about the 
theatre than Mr. Mellon does.” 


time was taken up in hearing every 
Tom, Dick and Taxpayer who was 
anxious to have the tax that fell on 
him abolished. There were also ex- 
perts and officials on hand, but the 
matters with which they dealt were 
largely technical details. 

Excise Taxes. Groups from sev- 
eral industries asked for abolition of 
the taxes on the things which they 
produced—automobiles, firearms, 
cameras, jewelry, etc. The taxicab 
drivers wanted their $10 tax abol- 
ished; the motorboat and yacht 
builders wanted the tax on motor- 
boat users removed. 

Tax Appeals Board. Several wit- 
nesses praised the Board of Tax 
Appeals in high terms, for its fair- 
ness, for its efficiency. There was 
discussion of increasing its powers 
and of means to expedite its work. 
Taxes of $134,000,000 have come be- 
fore it for settlement and it has 
disposed of $60,000,000 of that 
amount. Gradually it is building 
up a body of precedent which 
should simplify future work. But 
the members of the Board com- 
plained that they are hampered by 
lack of funds. The Budget Bureau 
has cut $54,000 from their request 
for a deficiency appropriation for 
this year, and $190,000 from their 
request for next year’s appropria- 
tion. 

Professor Thomas F, Adams, now 
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of Yale, formerly of Wisconsin, who 
acted as advisor to the Democrats 
in drawing up the first income tax 
law and took part in framing a 
similar law for Wisconsin, came be- 
fore the Committee with a number 
of suggestions at least one of which 
appeared to “catch.” He suggested 
an unpaid board of tax experts to 
study equalization of tax schedules 
and to simplify them so that any- 
one can understand them. Both his 
Republican and his Democratic 
hearers appeared to like this idea. 
He said Secretary Mellon was 
“eternally right” in saying that 
lower surtaxes would yield more 
revenue. He wanted much lower 
inheritance taxes—say, 15% instead 
of 40% maximum—but did not 
think they should be abolished. He 
wanted a board created to clear up 
ancient tax cases from 1916 and 
1917 “with an axe if need be.” He 
wanted salaries of $10,000 a year 
and a long term of office for of- 
ficials who had to make important 
tax case decisions—to dignify their 
office. He suggested a short cut: 
that, in place of the multitude of 
present exemptions, taxes be on 
gross income with an arbitrary de- 
duction of 20% or 25%. 

Both Professor Adams and Pro- 
fessor Edwin R. A. Seligman of 
Columbia University agreed that it 
was wise to pay off the public debt 
as rapidly as_ possible and _ not 
spread it out over 62 years hoping 
that foreign debt payments will ex- 
tinguish it, for there is no as- 
surance that foreign nations will 
continue to pay for that long. 

William A. Brady was one of the 
most picturesque arguers before the 
Committee. This theatrical pro- 
ducer came to protest against the 
admissions tax on the legitimate 
drama. Said he: 

“T am one of the oldest legiti- 
mate theatrical producers in the 
country. ... This tax is one of 
the things that practically make 
spoken drama extinct. I think I 
know more about the theatre than 
Secretary Mellon does.... The 
movie show can be carried in a 
round tin can, the vaudeville sketch 
provides its own lines and scenery, 
all baseball needs to operate is 
bats and balls; but the legitimate 
producer must make his own scen- 
ery and pay his actors and the 
crew of the theatre. All the movie 
companies, baseball and vaudeville 
have paid dividends, but no legiti- 
mate company is able to do so. 
Otis Skinner, Mrs. Fiske, my wife 
[Grace George], and my daughter 
[Alice] have to go out into the 
sticks. ...I am not here to speak 
for the producers who degrade the 
drama....I’m for putting the 
men who produce these musical 
plays showing bare legs and bare 
women in state’s prison. .. . I rep- 
resent the clean, legitimate drama. 
I’m not representing the cabarets, 
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HEROES 
Elected 


Fame in its wisdom is unpre- 
dictable, and when it functions by 
election it is sometimes incompre- 
hensible—at least people professed 
to believe so last week. For the 
result of the election to the Hall 
of Fame* of New York University 
was announced. Two celebrities 
were chosen to decorate with their 
carved likeness the colonnade of 
Fame upon the Heights: Edwin 
Booth, actor, and John Paul Jones, 
naval officer. 

The method of election to the 
Hall of Fame is as follows: the 
public is privileged to suggest to 
the Council of New York Universi- 
ty the names of celebrities dead 
25 years or more. Every five 
years the University Senate con- 
siders the names submitted. 

Every name which is seconded 
by a member goes to a Nominating 
Committee which selects by majori- 
ty vote the names to be sent to the 
electorate—a body of about 100 
members from every state and sev- 


eral professions. The _ electorate 
makes its choice by a _ two-thirds 
vote. Afterwards the University 


Senate confirms the election. 
The vote of the electorate (an- 
nounced last week) was as follows: 










POU ER. TRDDERR  .cccsucscrectecsesecivestsensnenansserentanbiabe 85 
John P. Jones . 68 
John Jay .......... 59 
Samuel Adams . 58 
Thomas J. (“Ston 53 - 
Matthew Maury ....... 52 
Benjamin Rush ..... . 50 


. 50 


Noah Webster . 
48 


Philip H. Sheridan . . 
Walt Whitman . 44 
William Penn ww. 44 
George R. Clark ...... .. 39 
Nathaniel Greene .... wee 88 
John S. Copley ~~ 
Cyrus W. Field a 34 
William Lloyd Garrison .. 32 
Horace Bushnell 27 
Dorothea L. Dix 
Adoniram Judson 
Henry H. Richardso 
Sidney Lanier 
Benjamin Thompson . 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Wendell Phillips 


Charles Bulfinch  .........ccsccccscssssccesscessssesessoes 15 
Paul Revere  cccorccoccssccrcccccrccsscersssesccccscssosecseorese 15 
FTAMES Otis  crccccccorecccrcccccsooccceccseccresssesoresoressoese 9 


Everyone according to his prefer- 
ences frowned at the misarrange- 
ment of this list. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


A Letter from Borah 


Senator Borah, although he _ is 
not a member of the U. S. Debt 
Funding Commission, has always a 
respectful hearing with the Com- 
mission, for he-is Chairman of the 


*There are now 63 names honored in the 
Hall of Fame, including not only George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, but 
James Kent, Asa Gray, Mary Lyon, Maria 
Mitchell, James B. Eads, William T. G. 
Morton, Alice Freeman Palmer. 
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Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and his attitude may mean the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure to secure Congressional approval 
for the Commission’s recommenda- 


Moreover, he is credited as 
influence on the 


tions. 
being a strong 





© National Photo 
Mr. Borau 


“It is evident Mr. Piez, that you 
do not know Mr. Mellon.” 


Commission against granting easy 
terms to foreign debtors. 

So it was only natural that 
Charles E. Piez, President of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
recently selected Mr. Borah as a fit- 
ting person to whom a plea might 
be made for debt-leniency’ to 
France. Last week Mr. Borah re- 
plied to Mr. Piez, presenting with 
his usual eloquence, the standpoint 
of the 100-cents-on-the-dollar debt 
collectors: 

“You state in your letter that you 
have reason to believe that Secre- 
tary Mellon and M. Caillaux could 
have reached a settlement had it 
not been that they feared the dis- 
approval of the legislative bodies of 
their respective countries. It is 
evident, Mr. Piez, that you do not 
know Mr. Mellon. I venture to say 
that Mr. Mellon would never be em- 
barrassed in doing what he thought 
was the wise thing simply because 
somebody else might disapprove it. 
If he thought he was doing the 
right thing and the wise thing, he 
would do it and let responsibility 
for rejecting it be upon those who 
might see fit to do so.... 

“If your able letter had been 
sent to the Chairman of either of 
the political parties during the last 
election, you would have had in 
reply a scathing rebuke for thus 
unfeelingly impugning the loyalty 
to the taxpayer of the great politi- 
eal organization to which you might 
have addressed your letter. 

“T regard myself in this matter 
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as acting in no other capacity than 
a trustee to carry outa pledge... . 

“As to the ability of the French 
to pay, I wholly disagree with you. 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. could not 
pay his laundry bill if he spent all 
his money on yachts and wines and 
hunting lodges. France has, since 
the war, maintained an active army 
of from 700,000 to 1,000,000 men, 
with a reserve army of 4,500,000 
men. France has built more air- 
planes than Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan combined. 
She has now some 200,000 men 
fighting the Riffs and I see by the 
press despatches day after day that 
the Syrians are made to feel, even 
under the beneficent rule of a man- 


date, the terrific weight of her 
military forces. She has loaned 
large sums of money to other 


countries for the purpose of main- 
taining military establishments. ... 


“I do not feel under these circum- 
stances it is any part of my duty 
to put the load of the present im- 
perialistic wars and France’s mili- 
tary establishment upon the tax- 
payers of the United States. You 
say we can only get what France 
is willing to pay; that we are not 
going to war to collect this debt. 
No, we are not going to war to 
collect this debt. If France wishes 
to repudiate her debt before the 
peoples of the world, that is her 
costly course if she chooses to take 
it. But I do not conceive it to be 
any part of the duty of an Ameri- 
can citizen to encourage her to do 
so. 


COAL 
A Dull Strike 


With the advent of ice and snow, 
more public interest in the anthra- 
cite coal strike is probable. 


So far the strike has kept com- 
pletely out of the headlines.  Citi- 
zens are apparently apathetic to 
it. The Federal Government balks 
at attempting to take over and run 
the hard coal industry; and short 
of such a step its intervention in 
the strike would be of doubtfu! 
practical value. The anthracite un- 
ions are apparently “well -heeled” 
with cash, and their members are 
enjoying without much worry a 
long vacation. Anthracite operators 
are selling off their present stocks 
of hard coal at sufficient profits to 
insure them against a considerable 
suspension of activities. 


Thus the only party to worry 
about the strike is the public, and 
so far no great worrying has ap- 
parently been done. More and more, 
however, resort is being had to soft 
coal, crude oil and other fuels adapt- 
able to household use. Makers of 
equipment for such use are enjoy- 
ing considerable activity. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Canadian Stalemate 


Canada’s long heralded and hotly 
contested general election (TIME, 
Sept. 21) took place last week, and 
loud were the rejoicings of Con- 
servatives when that genial Liberal, 
Premier Mackenzie King, and nine 
of his Cabinet failed even to secure 
seats for themselves in Parliament. 

Conservative chests puffed out for 
but a little while however. When 
all the returns were in, the election 
was found to have ended in the 
nearest approach to a_ deadlock 
in the history of the Dominion. The 


final results: 


Conservatives .......cccee0e 118 
RMRAN So ciccncercntctbrciertins 102 
PYLOZTeSSIVES  «...ceeeeserereeeee 22 
Independents  .......-esree 3 


This tabulation, it will be ob- 
served, leaves the Liberals and 
Premier King with 16 fewer seats 
than Conservative leader Arthur 
Meighen and his cohorts can mus- 
ter, and places the deciding vote in 
the hands of the Progressives. Now 
it happens that the Progressive 
Leader, Mr. Forke, and his sup- 
porters are low tariff men. Mac- 
kenzie King and the Liberals also 
have low tariff leanings. But 
Meighen and the Conservatives are 
die-hard supporters of a high tariff, 
and the election has been fought 
with the tariff as a distinctly major 
issue. Thus it appeared that Mac- 
kenzie King, by allying himself with 
the Progressives, might well con- 
tinue as Premier with a “minority 
Government,” as did Britain’s only 
Labor Premier, Macdonald. Thus 
it -was that Premier King, al- 
though “defeated,” refused to re- 
sign. He announced that he would 
“discuss the situation with the 
Governor-General, Lord Byng, and 
then make a statement” of his in- 
tentions. 

Significance. A general feeling 
prevails that another election will 
inevitably be necessary, by next 
year at the latest. 

When Mackenzie King caused the 
present election to be brought about 
in this manner, he did so in the 
hope that the electorate would give 
him a definite “mandate” to con- 
tinue his policies. And the Con- 
servatives, of course, hoped just as 
devoutly for a “mandate” which 
would cause the Governor General 
to ask Mr. Meighen, or some other 
Conservative, to form a Govern- 
ment to their tastes, as Premier. 
Since at present no party can claim 
that the electorate has given its 
policies decisive endorsement, a 
widespread discontent is being ex- 
pressed at the way in which the 
electioneering was conducted. 

It is freely asserted that all 





parties ran more or less amuck over 
the tariff, and forced into the 
background the important issues of: 
1) Senate reform. 2) Tax reforms. 
3) Immigration. 4) Transporta- 
tion. Since “the will of the electo- 
rate” is now an obscure oracle on 
all of these important questions of 
Government policy, it is certain 
that there will soon be much read- 
ing between the votes by Canadian 
statesmen. 


To Delht 


At London it was announced that 
the Right Honorable Edward 
Frederick Lindley Wood, M. P., only 
son of Lord Halifax (Groom of the 
Bedchamber to the Prince of 
Wales) has been appointed Viceroy 
of India, to succeed Lord Reading 
upon the latter’s announced retire- 
ment next April. 

Britons reflected that the newly 
chosen Viceroy, although a Conserv- 
ative, is known to have a Liberal 
bent. Eton, Christ Church and 
the traditional round of aristo- 
cratic preferment have smoothed his 
path. As Under Secretary for the 
Colonies under Mr. Lloyd George; 
as British representative on the 
Council of the League of Nations 
in 1923; and as Minister of Agri- 
culture in the present Cabinet, he 
has had wide experience in states- 
craft if not a scintillant career. 
In India his experience and his aris- 
tocratic background will well be- 
come the Viceregal Lodge at Delhi. 
Meanwhile historians turned to 
contemplate the retiring Viceroy; 
prepared to write the Earl of Read- 
ing down as one who has dominated 
India with tactful potency since 
1921. 

They recalled that to the name 
of Rufus Daniel Isaacs he added 
the style of Baron, Viscount and 
Earl, during the War. And though 
his mother was born “a_ simple 
Cohen,” and his father was “a 
merchant in the City of London,” 
he himself became Lord Chief 
Justice of England as early as 1913. 
As President of the Anglo-French 
Loan Commission to the U. S. in 
1915, Special Envoy thither in 1917, 
and High Commissioner and Special 
Ambassador to the U. S. later in 
that year, he well earned the titles 
subsequently conferred upon him by 
carrying out a series of confidential 
missions vital to the Allies. 

In India his regime has _ been 
marked by firm yet temperate deal- 
ings with the followers of Gandhi, 
who are ever fomenting their 
“passive revolution” into an_ at- 
tempted boycott of Western civiliza- 
tion. His reply to the Nationalist 
demand for an immediate revision 
of the Constitution was: “The 
re-examination of the Constitution 
may take place when the British 


Government are persuaded that 
there has been genuine co-operation 
by the responsible Indian political 


leaders in working the existing 
Constitution!” 

An unflurried, enlightened Vice- 
roy, his successor must bestir him- 
self actively to match his worth. 


Grey’s Book 


Many years ago Gladstone said, 
*. ..the young man with the true 
parliamentary manner is Edward 
Grey.” It is the parliamentary 
manner that permeates his Twenty- 
Five Years.* Just as Lord Grey+ 
knew how to manage and impress 
the House of Commons, which was 
not by the brilliance of his ora- 
tory but by his obvious sincerity, 
so he has managed his material 
and has created two impressive 
books, which are matched in their 
importance only by the conviction 
they carry. 

He has not much to say of him- 
self. What little he does say is 
enough to reveal his very great 
dislike of public life and his pref- 
erence for the flora and fauna of 
his estate. He says he lived in 
luxury, but to him luxury was in 
having everything he wanted and 
nothing he did not want, and his 
wants were few and simple. 

The story he has to tell relates 
to the well-worn topie of War re- 
sponsibility; but, unlike many post- 
bellum accounts of ante-bellum 
diplomacy, it has a human appeal 
which makes these books more 
readable and vastly more enter- 
taining than many novels. 

Some excerpts: 

About Theodore Roosevelt: “Roose- 
velt could be rough, and _ he 
was always ready, and his manner 
in controversy was that of a 
fighter. There was not much of 
the patience of Job; there was a 
great deal of the war-horse re- 
joicing in his strength and saying 
‘Ha, ha,’ among the trumpets. 

“T once heard him asked whether 
it would be possible in the United 
States to pass into law a Budget 
with the changes in taxation cor- 
responding to Lloyd George’s Budg- 
et in 1909. The answer was not 
a learned exposition of the limita- 
tions of the American Constitu- 
tion; it was simply this: ‘It would 
depend upon whether a Judge of 
the Supreme Court came down 
heads or tails.’” 

About Walter Hines Page (quon- 
dam U. S. Ambassador to Britain): 

*TWENTY-Five YEARS (1892 to 1916)— 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K. G.—Stokes 
($10, 2 vols.). 


+Better known as Sir Edward Grey, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs from Dec. 11, 1905 to Dec. 11, 
1916. Both days happen to be Mondays, 
of which Lord Grey says: “. . . a curious 
coincidence of date and day of the week.” 
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“Page came to see me at the For- 
eign Office one day and produced a 
long despatch from Washington. 
... ‘I am instructed,’ he said, ‘to 
read this despatch to you.’ He 
read, and I listened. He then 
said: ‘I have now read the des- 
patch, but I do not agree with it; 
let us consider how it should be 
answered!’ ” 


About “Old Diplomacy”: “The 
talk about ‘old diplomacy’ and 
‘new diplomacy’ is little better 


than useless chatter. So far as 
it leads people to look for safety 
in new methods, it is a positive hin- 
drance and mischief. . . . What is 
diplomacy?...Business men use 
it in transactions with one an- 
other. ..every committee uses 
it... . It is called ‘diplomacy’ when 
Governments, which are the ex- 
ecutive committees of nations, are 
dealing with each other, because 
it then has certain forms. Repre- 
sentatives of Governments call each 
other Excellency, and so forth... . 
The honest man could and did play 
it [the diplomatic game] as honest- 
ly in [old] diplomacy as the honest 
man in business. 


A Story: “The French had 
formed a huge Cabinet of con- 
centration. M. Briand was Prime 
Minister, but the Cabinet con- 
tained men of great age. M. 


Clemenceau, then approaching 
eighty years, was not included. It 
was said that when asked the rea- 
son for his exclusion, he had re- 
plied, ‘Je suis trop jeune’ (I am 
too young).” 7 
Another Story: “To greet this 
Cabinet [above], Asquith, 
George and I went to Paris. 


Lloyd 





Asquith would not, Lloyd George *“ 


could not, and I had to speak 
French. In French I know my vo- 
cabulary to be limited, my gram- 
mar to be imperfect, and my genders 
to be at the mercy of chance; fur- 
ther, I am told that my accent is 
atrocious.... When the Council was 
over. ..Lloyd George said to me: 
‘You know your French was the 
only French that i could under- 
stand.’ ” 

A Third Story: 
Boulogne. . . .The 
were taken back from Calais to 
Dover, . . Having always been im- 
mune from sea-sickness. . .I found 
myself thinking of mines and won- 
dering what the explosion and shock 
would be like. When we all three 
were safely seated in the railway 
train at Dover, the following inter- 
change of exneriences took place: 

E. G.: ‘I couldn’t help thinking of 
mines on the way over.’ 

Ll. G. (wearily): ‘Oh! I was 


feeling much too bad to think of 
mines.’ 


A. J. B.* (with convincing em- 
phasis): ‘I longed for a mine.’” 


“We crossed to 
next evening we 





*Arthur James Balfour, 


the 
Rar! Balfour. 


present 


TIME 


Wales, Inkstand, Bandoleon 


S. Heckstall-Smith, Secretary of 
the Anglo-South American Associ- 
ation, last week declared: “The 
Prince of Wales is the greatest 
salesman England ever had! 

No ‘drummer’ could have stimulated 
orders as the Prince has done on his 
visit to South America (TIME, Oct. 
26 et amte). . . . New contracts 
involving millions of pounds annu- 
ally are now coming to Britain 
from the Argentine and Chile. . 

We are getting back much of the 


business lost to the U. S. during 
the War.” 
Thus at London. At Melton 


Mowbray, the Prince’s hunting cen- 
tre, he was having his own troubles. 


Stealthy and insidious, the dread 
“hoof and mouth disease” has been 
blighting English cattle in many 


counties of late. It was feared 
that the Prince’s horses and hunt- 
ing dogs might spread the disease 
as they swooped in full cry after 
an elusive fox. Therefore, the 
Prince did not hunt. 


Subsequent despatches gravely re- 
ported: “The Prince of Wales is 
much perturbed over the loss of a 
highly treasured inkstand which he 
used constantly aboard the Re- 
pulse.” Queried many: How lost? 
Did he throw it, when annoyed, like 


Prince Bismarck?* Like George 
Washington?+ Like Martin Lu- 
ther ?’’** 

Members of the Prince’s | suite 


declared that Edward of Wales is 
not as violent as Bismarck, Wash- 
ington, Luther. Said they: “He 
has kept a diary of all his trips. 
. His comments are extremely 
interesting, not to say frank. Un- 
fortunately, for reasons of state, it 
can probably never be published.” 


. . . 


Subsequent cables informed the 
world that Wales is now learning 
to play the “bandoleon.” Again 
cronies of the Prince supplied lack- 
ing data: “He used to play the 
ukulele; now he prefers the bando- 
leon. It’s an educated sort of con- 
certina—howls worse than a saxo- 
phone.” 


*The “Iron Chancellor’ was summoned, 
early one morning in his roistering stu- 
dent days, to give an account of his mis- 
deeds to the Rector of his college. Fling- 
ing on a bathrobe and whistling to his 
great boar hound, he sought that worthy, 
en deshabille. Becoming annoyed during 
the conversation which ensued, he picked 
up the Rector’s inkstand, flung it at his 
head, missed, and strode from the office 
with the boar hound at heel. 

tGeorre Washington, enraged, once al- 
legediy hurled an inkstand at a wall. 

**According to some reports, Martin 
Luther engaged in translating the Bible 
at the castle of Wartburg in 1521-2, heaved 
an inkstand at the Devil 
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GERMANY 
Difficult Steering 


Acting upon instructions from 
President von Hindenburg, Chancel- 
lor Luther last week continued his 
efforts to smooth the way for 
ratification of the Locarno treaties 
by Germany. 

He took no notice of the fact 
that three Nationalist Cabinet mem- 


bers had resigned as a_ protest 
against the pacts (TIME, Nov. 2). 
He “carried on” with a “rump” 
cabinet and drew fire from’ the 


Socialist Vorwaerts as follows: “It 
is naive indeed for the present 
Government’s supporters to behave 
as though nothing had happened 
and Luther must remain the eternal 
en of the German Repub- 
1c. 

By way of driving home his views 
to the electorate, the Chancellor 
made several impassioned speeches 
at various centres throughout Ger- 
many. Excerpts: 

“Locarno signifies for Germany 
her return as a great power. The 
Locarno Conference was not ideally 
complete in its labors, but it was 
distinctly a step in the right direc- 
tion for Germany and the world. I 
have every confidence the conces- 
sions promised us in the Rhineland 
will be granted. The German 
people cannot afford to reject the 
a 
“The means to an end does not 


matter. Either the Reichstag will 
ratify the pact or the German 
people themselves will be called 


upon directly for its approval. I 
myself, as well as Foreign Minister 
Stresemann, believe the pact means 
peace in contradistinction to the 
pre-War European balance of 
POW. a 0.6 

“It remains an open question how 
best to enable the people to ex- 
press their will—whether in th> 
Reichstag or through a_ direct 
referendum to the electorate. 

“A historical task lies ahead and 
a duty higher than that imposed by 
party considerations faces us. I 
have faith in Germany. . .” 

All this was taken as an oper 
menace to the Nationalists, and as 
a threat to force a showdown be- 
fore the electorate, if they suc- 
ceed in scotching the Locarno treat 
ies in the Reichstag. 

The opinion of experienced politi 
cal leaders, such as Herr Paul 
Loebe, President of the Reichste~ 
seemed to be, “Germany must ratify 
the Locarno agreement.” As _ to 
the actual means by which this is 
to be accomplished their predictions 
were vague. Moanv believe that the 
Nationalist Reichstag deputies will 
vote half for ard half against the 
pacts, as they did in the case of 
the Dawes Plan, thus avoiding re- 
sponsibility but allowing the meas- 
ure to pass, The Socialists, unwill- 
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ing to accept the responsibility 
which this move would thrust upon 
them, are threatening to vote 50- 
50 likewise, and have already issued 
a manifesto demanding that the 
Reichstag be dissolved and_ the 
electorate directly appealed to. For 
the nonce the factions have taken 
to vehement radio broadcasting of 
their views. 


W ar Game 


On a little knoll near Leuthen, 
Saxony, stood Defense Minister Gess- 
ler of the Reich, Jast week, with 
General Mueller, commander of the 
Saxon Reichswehr, and some sey- 
enty of the highest officers of the 
German Army. Before them a 
body of infantry “advanced” toward 
the town in “war games.” Lest the 
maneuvers should lack reality a bat- 
tery of heavy machine guns, plant- 
ed out of sight behind the officers, 


prepared to lay down a “protective 
barrage” before the infantry as it 
advanced. 

Came the moment of firing. Gen- 
eral Mueller raised his field-glass 
to observe the effect of bullets 
which were to whine harmlessly 
over many a German head. An in- 
stant later he dropped the glass, 
clutched at his side and fell dead. 
Lieutenant Colonel von Hoeruf, a 
staff officer, was wounded in the leg 
at the same moment. Aghast, Defense 
Minister Gessler and the military 
observers, realizing that the bar- 
rage had somehow fallen short, sig- 
naled frantically to the gunners to 
cease fire. 

Upon investigation it was found 
that seven-year-old deteriorated 
War ammunition had been used in 
the guns. Although they had been 
properly elevated and fired, the 
“half dead” propelling charges had 
earried the bullets just far enough 
to spatter them down among the 
officer observers! 

Seasoned U. S. commanders ex- 
pressed their utter astonishment 
at the whole affair. Said one: “It 
is all but incredible that such 
maneuvers should have been 
planned by any general staff. Never 
before has an actual barrage been 
laid down over troops in peace 
time.” 


Von Bismarck 


“Prinz von Bismarck!” cried 
many a bygone maiordomo, wel- 
coming Germany’s “Iron Chancel- 
lor.” And “Prinz von Bismarck!” 
announced a flunky at the German 
Embassy at Washington a few days 
ago, as a commonplace, Babbitt- 
tailored young man entered. 

Reporters, allured by the fact 
that the young man was “the eld- 


| 
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PRINZ VON BISMARCK 


The reporters gasped 


est son of the eldest son of the 
man of blood and iron,” buttonholed 
28-year-old Prince Otto von Bis- 
marck. To them he spoke in terms 
little remindful of his stern grand- 
sire: “Your America without ques- 
tion is a paradise. I have never 
seen a more beautiful spot than 
this city. . . . It is indeed charm- 
ing.” 

The reporters gasped. Fop? Milk- 
sop? But later they learned that 
he had served during the War in 
the German Flying Corps. Paying 
heed for a moment longer, they 
learned that he is the Bremen 
delegate to the Reichstag; that he 
came to the U. S. to visit a cousin, 
Baron Leopold Piessen, attaché to 
the German embassy at Washing- 
ton. 


FRANCE 


Syrian Scandal 


Blared L’Intransigeant: “There 
has never been such a scandal in 
the history of France!” Premier 
Painlevé, soundly harassed, tried to 


soothe his public: “Despatches have 
heen greatly exaggerated. ... An- 








noying events have taken place in 
our Syrian Mandate, but the Gov- 
ernment is taking necessary steps 
to remedy the situation.” 

The “annoying” or “scandalous” 
events marked the bombing and 
shelling of Damascus, “oldest in- 
habited city in the world,” by order 
of General Maurice Sarrail, French 
High Commissioner in Syria. Im- 
partial witnesses placed the human 
loss at 1,000 lives, the property 
damage at over $10,000,000. L’Echo 
de Paris cried, last week: “General 
Sarrail is a senile, stupid, brutal 
sadist . ..acriminal ... a bloody 
tyrant!” Meanwhile the delicacy of 
M. Painlevé’s position was rendered 
acute by the fact that M. Herriot, 
leader of the Radical-Socialists,* 
declared a few months ago: 

“Sarrail is under our protection, 
and anyone who touches him will 
have to answer to us!” While 
Cabinet and Premier wrestled with 
the question of what attitude to 
take, gradually clarifying despatches 
reached Paris. 

The Outbreak of the Trouble 
was Officially but vaguely reported 
by General Sarrail: “A _ rebellion 
was started in Damascus by Druses, 
Pan-Arabs and Communists... . 
After attacks on the Christian 
settlement . .. French troops bom- 
barded the main thoroughfares. . 
.. The situation is calmer.” 

Cables from various impartial 
witnesses, the accounts of fleeing 
refugees, and the official reports of 
foreign consuls stationed in Damas- 
cus, all placed an utterly different 
face upon the matter. 

It appears that General Sarrail, 
by way of intimidating the anti- 
French populace of Damascus on 
his return from capturing Suédia 
(Time, Oct. 5), ordered that the 
corpses of various brigands whom 
the French had shot down should 
be paraded through the streets on 
camel back. Three days later the 
bodies of twelve Circassians (French 
irregulars) were found dead out- 
side the Bab Esh Sharol gate. 
Came night, and French soldiers 
were attacked and mutilated in one 
of the slums of Damascus. Came 
another night, and bands of Druse 
tribesmen filtered into the _ city. 
Three purposes have been ascribed 
to them: 1) The kidnaping of 
General Sarrail. 2) Revenge for 
the plundering of their villages by 
Circassian irregulars. 3) Punish- 
ment of Armenian Damascenes who 
were suspected of acting as a 
“fence” in disposing of the Cir- 
cassians’ loot. 

Whatever their intent, extensive 
rioting and looting commenced; 
and General Sarrail gave every evi- 
dence of having been stampeded by 
this into a belief that the French 


forces must rally as for a last 





*The party upon which the new Govern- 
ment must rely for support (see below). 
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stand. He is said to have with- 
drawn French citizens and troops 
from the Christian quarter, leav- 
ing the other Christian nationals 
to the protection of their consuls 
and at the mercy of the mob, 
which was fortunately not extreme- 
ly hostile to non-French foreigners. 
And for 48 hours French _ shot 
and shell poured into the city; 
French tanks dashed at full speed 
through the streets, firing point 
blank into bazars and houses; and 
French airplanes dropped bombs. 


The bombardment was then “sus- 
pended” while General Sarrail al- 
legedly demanded $500,000 in gold 
and the surrender of 3,000 rifles 
by prominent Damascenes, under 
threat of opening fire anew. Na- 
turally those of whom the demands 
were made “undertook to fulfill 
them.” The situation became 
“calm.” 

Results. Acting upon informa- 
tion received from their consuls at 
Damascus, both the U. S. and the 
British Governments were reported 
to have made “unofficial representa- 
tions” to the French Foreign Office, 
demanding that the life and prop- 
erty of their nationals in Syria be 
protected. Premier Painlevé and 
his Cabinet, realizing that some 
action must he taken, then “sum- 
moned General Sarrail to report on 
conditions in Syria, at Paris.” 
Competent observers opine that a 
“Civilian Governor” will replace 
the “Military High Commander in 
Syria”; and that under cover of 
this “change in policy” Sarrail 
will be got out of the way without 
“dishonor” and without offending 
his potent friends of the “Left.” 
It is widely felt in France that 
“the tactlessness in handling Syrian 
affairs has been all but criminal.” 

Meanwhile the Permanent Man- 
date Commission of the League of 
Nations, in session at Geneva, has 
asked the French Government for 
“Official comment” on “numerous 
petitions, complaints and protests” 
which have been filed with it con- 
cerning the bombardment of Damas- 
cus. 


Fall of Caillaux 


Of late, ever lowering storm 
clouds have threatened to blot out 
M. Joseph Caillaux as Finance 
Minister of France. Since the 
Painlevé Cabinet superseded that 
of M. Herriot (TIME, Apr. 27) he 
has fought a stubborn but losing 
battle to balance the French budget 
without resorting to inflation or a 
levy upon capital (TiME, May 25), 
and failed in his attempts to de- 
vise a scheme for paying off the 
country’s debts. 

In France, as elsewhere, noth- 
ing fails like failure. And last 
week M. Caillaux added insult to 
failure by two acts: 1) He de- 


fied the powerful Radical-Socialist 





bloc, which he had attempted to 
conciliate at its caucus in Nice 
(TIME, Oct. 25), by flatly declar- 
ing that he would “bar the way” 
to the adoption of its pet capital- 
levy panacea; 2) He refused the 
demands of Premier Painlevé, For- 
eign Minister Briand and the rest 
of the Cabinet that he resign as a 





GENERAL SARRAIL 


“ ..@ rebellion was started” 


politically insolvent Finance Min- 
ister. 

Faced with such truculence with- 
in its ranks, the Cabinet resigned, 
“ousting” M. Caillaux by a process 
which superficially resembled cut- 
ting off its head to spite its nose. 
Actually the process was not so 
rash, for President Doumergue 
promptly called upon M. Painlevé 
to step up again into the Premier- 
ship from which he had momen- 
tarily stepped down. 

For his Finance Minister the 
‘new” Premier straightway chose 
himself, and ingeniously created the 
office of “Budget Minister,” into 
which he popped M. Georges Bon- 
net, 36-year-old Radical-Socialist 
Deputy. Under this plan the 
Premier-Finance Minister an- 
nounced that he would be personal- 
ly charged with funding the coun- 
try’s external debts, directing loans 
and exchange, supervising general 
disbursements and acting as Gov- 
ernment liaison officer with the 
Banque de France. M. Bonnet, per 
contra, is to be responsible for na- 
tional economy and the direction of 
taxation and the revenue service. 
Critics found this “divid2 and 
finance” scheme to be somewhat 
remindful of the theoretical ab- 
stractions in which its author used 


to indulge when he was a young 


mathematical genius lecturing at 
the Ecole Normale. 

Meanwhile the name of 
Premier Painlevé’s “new” Foreign 
Minister was observed to be iden- 
tical with that which had been 
“erased” a few hours before. It 
was Aristide Briand. Seven times 
M. Briand has been Premier of 


France. His famed War Cabinet 
contained every living former 
Premier.* Since his ill-starred at- 


tempt to gain “security” for France 
at Cannes, in 1922, he has steadily 
built up that ideal into the con- 
crete embodiment which it achieved 
at Locarno (TIME, Oct. 2 et seq.). 
Last week, as Acting President of 
the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, he was able to impose peace 
and a measure of “security” upon 
the squabbling Greeks and Bulgars 
(see GREECE). Now he stands 
forth as the “popular” bulwark to 
which M. Painlevé looks for a 
large measure of the “psychic sup- 
port” which he must have if he is 
to weather the heavy going ahead. 
It is one of the ironies of French 
politics that M. Painlevé, a then 
tyro deputy, once delivered an ad- 
dress (one hour long) in the Cham- 
ber against M. Briand, entitled The 
Triumph of Immorality. 


THE NEw CABINET: 





Paul a pS ae Premier; Finance 

Aristide Briand Foreign Affairs 

Ce CURIOS onnccccesccnseccteneccsbacisens Justice 
(Replacing Jules Steeg) 

Anatole de MOonzie  wussssssseee Public Works 
(Replacing Pierre Laval) 

FO MOONE” sbicsdisttidshinsnissstsihasietinde Education 
(Succeeding M. de Monzie) 

ANE: DANE scenwnisinatinsneniiicines War 

EE: TINIE . . cnentredccsmeatepemnel Commerce 
(Replacing Charles Chaumet) 

Bi SO, cccscccictervitncnerstnninintinnctubatid Interior 

OED: . SIND ©. neccsasvceninnintenitsnaidicennntdenssntniat Marine 


Jean Duran .... 
ie es ee 
(Replacing Andre 







...Colonies 


Aree TNROTOUT  scnscsisiniiestinndinitcbinsen Labor 
Louis Anteriou ...... Pensions 
GE, TING | ccindseerinttncecisctmnaignisces Budget 


The Significance. This new Cab- 
inet alignment represents a prac- 
tically complete severance from the 
Right, and means that Premier 
Painlevé can no longer rely on oc- 
casional help from the Bloc Na- 
tional but must sink or swim with 
the Left. In that quarter he can 
of course count on Herriot’s Rad- 
ical-Socialists, since a majority of 
the new Cabinet are of that ilk. 
But it is considered significant that 
several Socialists, notably Louis 
Loucheur, refused portfolios— 
which leaves their party free to 
overthrow the new Cabinet at 
pleasure, 

M. Painlevé, when he attempts 
to secure passage for the Radical- 
Socialist capital levy, will now be 
faced in the Senate by a deter- 
mined Conservative opposition, 

*They were: Briand himself (Premier 
and Foreign Minister), Viviani (Justice), 
Ribot (Finance), Doumergue (Colonies), 
Meline (Agriculture), and, serving as ‘“Min- 
isters without Portfolio,’”” Combes, Leon 
Bourgeois and de Freycinet. 
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weirdly headed by (nominally) Rad- 
ical-Socialist Joseph Caillaux! 

Willy-nilly, M. Painlevé. will b: 
forced to find some 10,000,000 
francs a day to keep the French 
Army in Morocco at its post dur- 
ing the winter—a thankless task. 
And War Minister Daladier is al- 
ready faced with the highly deli- 
cate situations in Syria (see be- 
low). : 

At present, it is confidently as- 
serted that France cannot do other- 
wise than let the settlement of 
her War debts hang fire. Conflict- 
ing schools of prophets were bat- 
tling wordily last week as to 
whether M. Caillaux would prove 
more of a Jonah to France “at 
large” than formerly. 


ITALY 


Anniversary 

In the great piazza before the 
Cathedral of Milan, black-shirted 
Fascists swarmed like a Titan ant 
horde, rejoicing militantly at the 
third anniversary of Fascismo’s 
“bloodless” triumph. Round the 
motor car of J] Duce, Benito Mus- 
solini, Fascists crowded in a tight 
packed mass—the quintessence of 
joyous adoration. Their leader’s 
face, pale from recent ill heaith, 
lighted with an_ inextinguishable 
flame. Rising he cried: “Fascism 
has now broken down all dikes and 
overcome all obstacles . . . crushe] 
its internal enemies. [Of] the cur- 
rents abroad which are not re- 
signed to our frontiers . .. I must 
say that if tomorrow these fron- 
tiers are in any way placed at 
stake, I would ask the King to 
draw his sword!” 

Wildly enthusiastic, his hearers 
were with difficulty persuaded to 
clear the dictator’s path to the 
great Scala Opera House nearby, 
where he was scheduled to deliver 
a formal address. Gaining the plat- 
form et last, he cried: 

“Every Fascist must submit to 
rigid discipline. Only thus can Fas- 
cism carry out its work ... under 
competition among the peoples in 
the arena of world civilization. 

“The last century was the cen- 
tury of our independence; this 
century must be that of our power, 
power in every field, materially, 
spiritua'ly achieved by disciplined 
will. Every one of you must con- 
sider yourself a soldier, a molecule, 
feeling and pulsating with the en- 
tire organism. ... 

“We will succeed, because this is 
our will!” 


Just how good a “soldier-mole- 
eule” is Edda Mussolini, daughter 
of Benito (Time, Aug. 17), became 
promptly evident. Edda, invited 
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ROBERTO FARINACCI 
Missed his train, missed Death 


to go for a motor trip by friends 
at Parma, telegraphed her father 
for permission. When the answer 
was delayed she replied to en- 
treaties that she “come along any- 
how”: “Non! I am a disciplined 
Fascist. Without permission from 
my Duce* I refuse to move!” 


Near Leghorn, squadristi (gun- 
men) riddled a railway coach which 
they thought contained Roberto 
Farinacci, Secretary General of the 
Fascist Party and “big personal 
friend” of Benito Mussolini. Signor 
Farinacci, having chanced _ to 
miss his train, escaped death. 
Foiled, the squadristi vowed that 
he had ordered them to murder 
numerous Masons at Florence 
(TIME, Oct. 19) and had then 
punished several of their number 
for doing so. 


To curb still further the Italian 
press, the Fascist Government last 
week, caused the Prefect of Rome 
to dissolve the Managing Board of 
the Italian Press Association and 
replace its members with “loyal 
Fascists.” 


While so many Italians thus took 
themselves with deadly seriousness, 
an Italian naval seaplane (the ad- 
jective is not redundant) skimmed 


the upper surface of the Med- 
iterranean off Spezia. An Italian 
submarine skimmed the under 
*Leader. 











surface, only the top of its 
periscope showing. With a splint- 
ering crash, periscope met plane. 
The aviators somersaulted unhurt 
into the sea. The submarine com- 
mander, quickly bringing his craft 
to the surface, joined his crew in 
smiling broadly. The accident is 
thought to be unique. 


A tourist arriving at Geneva 
from Italy, last week, is reported 
to have brought with him a Fascist 
pamphlet filled catechismwise with 
questions and answers. An ex- 
ample: 


“Question—Are all the areas of 
Italy in our possession? 


“Answer—No. We must still ob- 
tain from England Malta, from 
France Corsica and Nice, from 
Switzerland the Canton of Ticino, 
clso a portion of the Canton of 
Grisons; from Yugo-Slavia Dal- 


SPAIN 


** National Heritage’’ 


Locked in the vaults of the Bank 
of Spain, at Madrid, some 97 aged 
documents have been  moldering 
into sear yellow crinkles. Not 
long ago a South American repub- 
lic was reported to have offered 
three million pesetas ($420,000) for 
them. Their owner, the Duke of 
Veragua, direct descendant of 
Christopher Columbus, politely de- 
clined. 


All Spain became alarmed lest 
the Duke might some day be 
tempted beyond endurance to sell 
these documents, the _ so-called 
“Archives of Columbus,” to a high, 
higher, highest bidder. Last week 
the Spanish Academy of History, 
acting for the Spanish Government, 
offered to buy them from the 
Duke for 1,150,000 pesetas ($161,- 
000) “in order that this national 
heritage may be immemorially con- 
served to Spain.” 


The Duke, no miser, graciously 
accepted. Straightway the docu- 
ments were brought forth, re-classi- 
fied, found to contain a _ priceless 
series of contemporary royal de- 
crees affecting Columbus, as_ well 
as a great portion of the corres- 
pondence between the great navi- 
gator and Queen Isabella. 


Cables announced that when the 
purchase is completed the docu- 
ments will be deposited at Seville. 
In 1927 they will be exhibited 
publicly at the great International 
Exposition which is to take place 
that year in Spain. 
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PERSIA 
Ahmad Out 


At the zenith of his power the 
last Tsar Nicholas of Russia was 
notorious as a fainéant who al- 
lowed others to direct even his 
policies. A sharp question would 
probably have revealed that he had 
no idea whether there was a Rus- 
sian garrison in Persia or not. 
Had Nicholas possessed the grasp 
of detail of a Napoleon he could 
not but have known of a certain 
utterly obscure private in that gar- 
rison whom the world has come to 
know as Reza Khan, Dictator of 
Persia, 

When Nicholas toppled from the 
most absolute of Christian thrones, 
the obscure private rallied some of 


his disbanded Cossack comrades 
about him, cajoled and _ coerced 
them into a little army. By the 


example of his extraordinary per- 
sonal bravery, he spurred them on 


to acts of organized plunder 
which enabled him to pay them 
regularly and cement their loy- 


alty. In February, 1921, he terror- 
ized Persia into accepting him as 
her Minister of War; by October, 
1923, he had become Premier and 
Dictator of Persia; last week the 
cables carried confused _ reports 
which apparently herald his meta- 
morphosis from Dictator into 
Monarch. 

At Teheran, the Persian Assem- 
bly, or “Majlis,” adopted a _ reso- 
lution deposing the present Kajar 
dynasty “for the sake of the na- 
tional welfare,’”’ by a vote of 80 
to 5. The resolution “entrusted 
the Government to Reza Khan”— 
to exactly what extent is not 
known. Cables report that he has 
assumed “the office and rank of 
Shah”; and contrarily that “the 
Majlis is deliberating as to what 
shall be the permanent form of 


Persia’s Government,” and is 
leaning toward a _ republic with 
Reza Khan as President. The 


former version is supported by 
picturesque “details” to the effect 
that “the new Shah has ordered 
the price of bread reduced through- 
out the kingdom... proclaimed 
three holidays of rejoicing... 
[and] pensioned the former Shah 


and Royal Family.” 
Since it appears ‘certain that 
former Shah Ahmad has _ been 


overthrown, much interest centered 
last week about that famed and 
dissolute young man. His many 
escapades were reca'led with gusto 
(T1mE, Mar. 10, 1924). 

Two years ago he quitted his 
sumptuous palace and well-stocked 
harem at Teheran, came to Paris, 
and, like many another, was _ re- 

rted “deeply shocked” at what 

e saw and heard there. Six 
months later he had succeeded in 
shocking in return all but the 
most blasé inhabitants of Paris, 





Deauville, Cannes, Biarritz and 
Monte Carlo. 
His gambling losses alone are 


estimated at well over $3,900,000. 
And the entertainments which he 
has staged upon his yacht off 
most of the fashionable watering 
places in Europe have become a 
byword, and are said to have ac- 





REZA KHAN 
Cossack into Shah 


counted for another million. 


In the past he has often de- 
clared, “‘Persia can wait,” when 
requested to return by anxious 


Persian nobles. But when he left 
Persia two years ago, Reza Khan 
is reported to have told him that 
he had “neither the gift nor the 
acquired talent for government.” 
And since his worst enemies can- 
not deny that he has both a gift 
and a talent for a soft, langorous, 
dreamy mood,” he has apparently 
remained content without harem, 
palace or actual royal state. His 
dynasty, the Kajar, it was noted, 
has ruled since 1779; when the 
Zand dynasty was _ overthrown. 
Shah Ahmad himself came to the 
throne in 1909 at the age of 
eleven. 


GREECE 
Orders Obeyed 


Ten days after the flare-up of 
hostilities between Greece and 
Bulgaria (TIME, Nov. 2), _ the 
Council of the League of Nations 
was able to announce that it had 
caused the two embroiled nations 
to withdraw all troops within their 
own frontiers, thus stamping out 
the last openly warlike manifesta- 
tions between them. During the 
week, the Council of the League, un- 








der the chairmanship of its Acting 
President, M. Briand, assembled 
daily in the famous Clock Room 
of the French Foreign Office, and 
held the representatives of Greece 
and Bulgaria, respectively M. Cara- 
panos and M. Marfov to an almost 
minute-by-minute accounting for 
the acts of their governments. Grad- 
ually it appeared that Greece was 
with difficulty attempting to put a 
valid “face” on her invasion of 
Bulgar territory to a depth of sev- 
eral miles. 

M. Carapanos, wily Greek, first 
endeavored to dodge Greek respon- 
sibility before the League Council 
by insinuating that Greece was 
withdrawing her troops, not in ac- 
cordance with the Council’s ultima- 
tum (TIME, Nov. 2), but as the 
result of “friendly intervention” by 
Rumania between the combatants. 
Bulgar Marfov promptly branded 
this assertion as “purely imagina- 
tive,’ saying that Rumania had 
offered to intervene, but that Bul- 
garia, disarmed by the Treaty of 
Neuilly, had courteously informed 
her that she would trust only to the 


intervention of the League. M. 
Briand, greatly annoyed and anx- 
ious that the League should have 


its due, then took M. Carapanos 
severely to task for “a tendency to 
quibble.” 


Next day the Greeks tried an- 
other tack. After notice that the 
Greek evacuation was being de- 


layed by continued Bulgar hostili- 
ties, Foreign Minister Hadjikiriakos 
of Greece telegraphed the following 
appeal to the Council of the 
League: 

“IT beg declare that the 
energetic attitude of the Greek 
Government on the Greco-Bulgar 
affair was not based on any inten- 
tions of war or conquest, but was 
motivated by the need of guarantee- 
ing the security of our frontier pop- 
ulations, the majority of whom are 
refugees who live constantly under 
the terror of invasion by Bulgarian 
bands.” 

Replied M. Briand 
President of the 
“It is essential that similar pre- 
occupancy should not become ac- 
cepted as a species of jurisprudence 
among the people comprising the 
League. . . .Under pretext of legiti- 
mate defense there might result ex- 
tremely painful engagements... 
beyond the control of the country 
which thought it was acting in its 
legitimate defense. . . . The League 
of Nations through the Council and 
by the methods of conciliation 
which it has at its disposal offers 
all peoples the means to avoid such 
painful events. They have only to 
appeal to the Council.” 

Added Austen Chamberlain, Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister, and Repre- 
sentative of Great Britain in the 
League Council: “I desire to affirm 
the perfect accord of His Majesty’s 


you to 


sternly, as 
League Council: 


































































Government in all that the Presi- 
dent said touching on the great 
mission of the League.” 


With Britain and France thus 
squarely backing up the Council, re- 
ports were soon forthcoming from 
the embroiled frontier that Greece 
had backed completely down, with- 
drawn all troops, and ceased to al- 
lege that Bulgarians were attack- 
ing her. At a jubilant session of 
the League Council, M. Briand an- 
nounced: “The Council is satisfied 
that its orders have been obeyed 
and that the troops of both sides 
have withdrawn. This disposes 
of the first part of the Council’s 
task in stopping the hostilities.” 


Mr. Chamberlain, immaculate, be- 
monocled, rose from his seat. He 
read a unanimous resolution in 
which the League Council out- 
lined its future action as follows: 
1) A League Council Commission 
will proceed at once to fix responsi- 
bility for the outbreak, assess 
damages, see that all prisoners of 
war are released, and recommend 
steps calculated to prevent further 
trouble. 2) The Commission will 
be chairmaned by Sir Horace Rum- 
bold, British Ambassador to Spain, 
and will consist of a French and 
an Italian officer and two civilians, 
respectively Dutch and Swedish. 3) 
It will have an allowance of 100,000 
gold francs ($20,000) for expenses. 


With this action, the present 
“extraordinary sessions” of the 
Council were terminated. M. Briand 
and Mr. Chamberlain, beaming at 
such an addition to their Locarno 
laurels (TIME, Oct. 26, Nov. 2), 
summoned the Greek and Bulgarian 
representatives to drown their dif- 
ferences a l’Anglaise in “a dish 
of tea.” Smiling, M. Carapanos 
and M. Marfov  accepted—even 
joked with one another over the 
teacups. 


BULGARIA 


Atrocities 


Despatches from Sofia announced 
the murder of Danoso Tzankov, 
brother of the Bulgarian Premier, 
Alexander Tzankov. The two Tzan- 
kovs are known to have been es- 
tranged, and Alexander’s reputa- 
tion for ruthlessness was recalled. 
Danoso was “shot while walking 
in the street with his wife”; his 
murderer is said to be “unidenti- 
fied”; and the object of the crime, 
“unestablished.” 

It was reported that in the sec- 
tors of Bulgarian territory evacuated 
by the Greeks, last week (see 
GREECE) there had been “no atroci- 
ties.” Late cables asserted that 
“only one untrustworthy woman” 
had claimed to have been “attacked” 
by Greek soldiers. 
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CHINA 


Customs Proposals 


Despatches from China last week 
were concerned almost exclusively 
with the Customs Conference at 








WANG 
- - « tn loud, clear tones” 


Peking (T1IMgE, Nov. 2). The move- 
ments of the great rival War Lords, 
Wu and Chang, remained shrouded 
in obscurity in the interior; and 
General Feng, so called “Christian 
protector of Peking,” was contra- 
dictorily reported to have cast in 
his lot with Wu and with Chang. 


The Customs Conference pro- 
ceeded with its sessions in the 
magnificent Winter Palace of the 
old Forbidden City. And the dele- 
gates, secretaries, assistants, repre- 
senting the U. S., Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Japan and China*— 
with those of Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark participating by special 
adherence—swelled the assembly to 
well over 500 persons, of whom 
more than half were Chinese, all 
but one Occidentally clad. 

The Chinese Foreign Minister, 
Sen Jui-lin, spoke to the delegates 
in general terms and deplored the 
fact that China, “a sovereign 
power,” should be restricted in 
setting her own tariff schedules. 
Marshal Tuan Chi-Jui, “Chief Ex- 
ecutive” of China, delivered him- 
self to much the same effect. Then 
up rose Dr. Cheng Ting Wang, a 
graduate of Yale University, some- 
time Premier and Foreign Minister 
of China. In loud clear tones, 

*Signatories to the Nine-Power Wash- 


ington Treaty, to which the Scandinavian 
countries have given “special observance.” 
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speaking in flawless English, he 
outlined China’s specific proposals 
to the Powers: 

1) The Powers are asked to give 
China complete tariff autonomy, 
which she has not enjoyed for the 
better part of a century. 

2) In return China offers to 
abolish “likin.’’* 

3) It shall be agreed, as an 
integral part of this arrangement, 
that China shall enforce a National 
Tariff Law not later than Jan. 1, 
1929, with the consent of the 
powers, raising tariff schedules to 
between 74%% and 40% for most 
imports and to between 50% and 
80% for luxuries. 

4) In the interim before the en- 
forcement of the new law a sur- 
tax, in addition to the present 
uniform 5% tariff, shall be levied 
as follows: 5% on ordinary goods, 
20% on luxuries, 30% on wine and 
tobacco. 

The Replies of the Powers, in 
view of the present highly com- 
plicated situation in China, were 
disappointingly guarded. Keynot- 
ings—John V. A. MacMurray (U. 
S.): “The Government of the United 
States is prepared to consider open- 
mindedly and generously any rea- 
sonable plan with a view to realiz- 
ing China’s aspirations”; Eki Hioki 
(Japan): “China can expect to 
reach her goal only by successive 
stages. ...The granting of tariff 
autonomy presupposes a strong, 
unified Chinese Government”; Sir 
Ronald Macleay: “Great Britain is 
prepared to discuss tariff autonomy 
either at this conference or at a 
later one.” 

The Chinese Press was generally 
unfriendly toward the conferees, 
and reflected less violently the at- 
titude of 2,000 Chinese students, 
who rioted and reviled the Chinese 
Government for “inviting” the 
Powers to Peking under the Wash- 
ington treaties, which envision the 
addition of a surtax of only 244% 
on everything but luxuries, and 
only 5% on them. 

Said the Chen Pao (organ of 
War Lord Wu): “Britain is going 
to shelve our demands. Let us 
withdraw now.” 

“Added the non-partisan Yi Shih 
Pao: “The tariff autonomy pro- 
posal is a mere formula... The 
result of the conference is easy to 
predict.” 

An irrepressible Chinese delegate 
declared: “We have the Powers on 
the run and we know it!” 

Meanwhile the formal sessions of 
the conference have given way to 
deliberations among the experts. 


*“Likin” is the tax collected on goods 
in transit through China at numerous 
towns and “barriers.” Literally “likin” 
means “the contribution of a thousandth 
part.” Actually it often totals 20% of the 
value of goods in transit for any great 
distance. Theoretically foreign goods are 
exempt from “likin” taxation, but _ the 
wily and corrupt tax gatherers are ssid to 
collect it very generally on all goods. 
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THE THEATRE 








New Plays 


The Man with a Load of Mischief. 
It is something of relief to find 
a play in which scholarship and 
a sense of beauty are predominant, 
particularly a play from England, 
from which domain the deftly 
decadent effusions of Michael Ar- 
len have this season been most 
conspicuous. Ashley Dukes, Lon- 
don critic, has written his comedy 
around a night at an inn, an old 
time inn, from the shingle of which 
the title of the play is taken. 


There arrive at this secluded 
hostelry, not entirely by coincidence, 
the mistress of a Prince, a Lord 
of the Realm, and their servants, 
maid and man. The Lord hopes 
to secure the lady for himself. Fail- 
ing in his bluntly amorous attack, 
he sets his servant the task of se- 
ducing and humiliating her. In 
the process the slightly battered 
courtesan and the discreetly hand- 
some man-servant fall in love and 
dash off, as the curtain falls, to 
a London marriage altar. 


There is a leisurely and poetic 
thoroughness about the piece which 
should recommend it to many. There 
is a fair performance by Ruth 
Chatterton, a good one by Ralph 
Forbes and an extraordinarily fine 
one by Robert Loraine, seasoned 
and admirable English actor who 
is too seldom lured to our actor- 
thin theatre. 


The City Chap. A good many 
seasons back John Barrymore was 
helping people dismiss their troubles 
in a comedy by Winchell Smith 
called The Fortune Hunter. 
Charles Dillingham has resuscitated 
this hardy veteran, set it to music 
by Jerome Kern, and given Rich- 
ard (“Skeet”) Gallagher the leading 
role. It is doubtful if Mr. Gallagher 
will ever be a Barrymore; yet he 
serves the purpose well enough. 
It is doubtful if The City Chap 
will be a sensation; yet it, too, is 
sufficient for its purpose. 


Despairing of making good in 
the city the hero entrains for a 
small town with the avowed in- 
tention of winning the richest maid- 
en in the village with his city 
manners. Unfortunately he finds 
her sharp and unattractive. The 
blond hair and blue eyes of his 
choice are possessed by the daugh- 
ter of the poor country druggist. 
Therefore he enters the drug 
shop, and makes it pay vast divi- 
dends by the introduction of a jazz 
tea-room. The low comedian mar- 
ries the heiress, and everybody 
heads for the happy ever afterward. 


Two or three excellent songs, 
some frenzied dancing and a small 
supply of jokes are here and there 
included. 


Easy Come, Easy Go. This play 
is advertised as the 100th from the 








Owen Davis 
He has written 130 odd 


pen of Owen Davis. As a matter 
of fact he has written 130 odd, 
and become financially at least, the 
most successful of our native dram- 
atists. Among his plays are the 
appalling melodramas of the early 
days (Nellie the Beautiful Cloak 
Model), riotous farces (The Nerv- 
ous Wreck) and the sound and mov- 
ing Pulitzer Prize Play, Icebound. 
This latest falls into the second 
category. 


Like Mr. Davis’ last farce, Tne 
Nervous Wreck, the play employs 
Otto Kruger in the ‘lead. Mr. 
Kruger and Victor Moore (back 
from vaudeville) illustrate the 
story of two ingenious crooks who 
invade a health farm of the 
vealthy. When they are through, 
he inmates are not so wealthy. 
The spectators have meanwhile en- 
joyed themselves boisterously. 


The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism seem 
most important: 


SERIOUS 


OutTsIpDE LOOKING IN—The story 
of tramps, many men and one wo- 
man, and how the men fought for 
her and arranged her escape from 
justice. 


WHITE Carco—Highly thermal 
happenings in Africa when a white 















man wilts, morally, in the lonely 
heat and goes native. 


THE GREEN Hat—Michael Arlen’s 
ingenious artificialities recaptured 
in a play chiefly important for the 
performance of Katharine Cornell. 


THEY KNEw WHAT THEY WANT- 
ED—Pauline Lord still showing how 
a waitress may marry an oid farm- 


er from loneliness and run into a 
lot of trouble. 


LESS SERIOUS 
THE MAN WITH A LOAD OF Mis- 
CHIEF—Reviewed in this issue. 
Easy CoME, Easy Go—Reviewed 
in this issue. 


. ° . 


THE BUTTER AND Ecc Man—A 
satirical tale of the theatre, heavily 


buttered with brilliant lines and 
deftly egged on by the skill of 
Gregory Kelly. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—Alfred 


Lunt and Lynn Fontanne opening 
the Theatre Guild’s Shaw season 
with the early anti-war comedy. 


THE VoRTEX—London society at 
decadent, amusing, and finally fear- 
fully moving moments. Noel Cow- 
ard, actor ‘and author. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—A shifty 
slice of frank indelicacy, regarding 
three middle-aged women and three 
boys, which the masses are crazy 
to enjoy. 


Is Zar So?—Blunt and caustic 
argot of the prize ring injected into 
the seemly quietude of a_ Fifth 
Avenue home. 


Nut—College capers 
generously 


THE Poor 
of unauthentic but 
amusing cut. 


Craic’s Wire—An intricate and 
amazingly well played study of a 
woman to whom love had changed 
into a deep passion for the orna- 
ments and machinery of her cheer- 
less household. 


. . 


A MaAn’s MAN—A story of desire 
under the Elevated in which the 
husband wants to be an Elk and 
the wife a movie actress—both fail- 
ing ignominiously. 


MUSICAL 


Song and dance and damsels are 
most divertingly combined in the 
following: Sunny, Louie the 14th, 
Big Boy, Artists and Models, The 
Vagabond King, The Student 
Prince, Rose Marie, No, No, Nan- 
ette. 
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Honegger, Bodanzky, David 


The shepherd David, a pale boy 
staring at a man in armor; David 
the warrior, huge-thewed and fal- 
con-hearted, marching before the 
armies of Israel into battle; King 
David sitting in judgment over his 











DAvip 
“,..a pale boy” 


people, stroking the black wires of 
his beard with fingers that have 
forgotten the harp; David, old and 
a prophet, remembering past en- 
chantments and past ills—this cycle 
in the sounds of a limited wind- 
choir, a piano, harmonium, celesta, 


double-bass and percussion, ‘was 
heard last week in Manhattan 
Arthur Honegger’s “Symphonic 





Psalin,” performed by the Society 
of the Friends of Music. 


Artur Bodanzky, conducting, 
called into service the wind-swept 
vigor which he acquired last sum- 
mer at the Lido, Venice, where his 
lean torso was seen on the beach, 
wrapped in a gaudy bathrobe. His 
wife was with him there. Also his 
son Karl. Also his daughter Eliza- 
beth. He had friends to soothe him, 
drinks to amuse him. “I ate, drank, 
smoked and talked too much,” said 
he. Yet spiritual hunger rather 
than oafish gluttony spoke in the 
fierceness with which he whipped 
up the clever and sometimes mov- 
ing music which Mr. Honegger has 
written about King David. 


David plays for Saul in his 
tent; the music runs in a march 
in three-four time, soars to the 
song of the shepherd—the Twenty- 
Third Psalm. In the fight with 











Goliath, trumpets blare in two keys 
at once. 

For the sad war between Saul 
and David, horns complain in the 
night; discords rise, resolve; figures 
whisper and stir in a camp of 
many tents. Saul goes to consult 
the Witch of Endor and a whirling 
wind of ghostly voices imparts to 
him foreknowledge of doom. Saul 
and his three sons die in the 
battle of Gilboa while the Israel- 
ites march (“The Lament of Gil- 
boa”). A women’s chorus of solo 
voices proclaims David King of 
Israel. David’s humility has gone 
flying away with the pebble that 
burrowed in Goliath’s brain; he 
swaggers and struts before the 
Lord; calamities confront his house. 
The music, from a gloating minor, 
rises steadily with blood-burning 
cymbals and a strump of drums; 
David dances, David prances, licks 
his red-hot lips and glances at 
Bath-sheba. Absalom _ revolts, is 
killed. David rides in triumph 
through Jerusalem to Honegger’s 
march for wind instruments. 


New Magazine 


For nine years genial, popular 
Alfred Human has ably filled the 
office of managing editor for Musi- 
cal America. Last week he an- 
nounced that he is leaving to start 
a magazine of his own—Singing. 
Said he: “An odd fact it is that, 
though there are in the U. S. 250,- 
000 vocal students and 50,000 pro- 
fessional singers, no special publi- 
cation has ever been devoted to 
their interests. I have engaged 
contributing editors to write about 
operas, concerts, oratorios, folk lore, 
language study, repertoire.” 


. e e 


Steinway Hall 


Before a great company of no- 
tables the new Steinway Hall, Man- 
hattan, was opened last week. 
Willem Mengelberg conducted 35 
Philharmonic players through the 
tonal roast beef of Beethoven’s 
“Dedication of the House”; Josef 
Hofmann’ exquisitely played his 
own “Sanctuary” (composed un- 
der the name of Dvorsky); mil- 
lions listened on the radio. Among 
the guests, with bustling pride, 
moved four gentlemen who have 
made their money in the piano 
business—Henry, Theodore, Wil- 
liam, Frederick Steinway (TIME, 
June 29), grandsons of the orig- 
inal Heinrich Steinweg. 


Will it be possible for the next 
three generations of Steinways to 
make such a fortune in the piano 


| 
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business as the last three? A fly- 
ing hint from here and there has 
lately indicated that the prestige 
of the pianoforte is failing. Last 
month, for instance, one Hugh 
Blaker wrote a letter to the Lon- 
don Spectator: “Sir, If it is cor- 
rect that the popularity of the 
piano is declining, it will be the 
greatest stimulus to the apprecia- 
tion of pure music since the Sev- 
enteenth Century. Almost all the 
vulgarity and over-cleverness of 
mliees musical expression can be 
traced to the universal cult of the 
piano; this mechanical pattering 

. a hopeless jumble of misdi- 
rected energy. ... There is noth- 
ing more laughable than to read 
a modern explanatory concert pro- 
gram ... debasement in musical 
taste mainly due to the popular- 
ity of the piano....I1 am, Sir, 
Ci as. 


Mecca 


Walter Damrosch and his New 
York Symphony Orchestra sought 
volume and found it—volume in 
seating capacity, not sound. Last 
week they opened their Sunday 
concerts not in their accustomed 
Aeolian Hall but in Mecca Auditor- 
ium. The difference is this: 1.200 
seats v. 3,700. Mr. Damrosch pro- 
nounced the acoustics of Mecca 





© Wide World 


BoDANZKY 


“Ate, drank, smoked and talked 


too much” 


Auditorium “noble” and the hearers 


were inclined to agree with him. He 
opened with Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony. His soloist was the 
young and popular Mr. Lawrence 
Tibbett, famed Ford of Falstaff, 
whose star seems still in the as- 
cendant, 
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There is magic on every page of this amazing 
book—there is inspiration that will fire your 
ambition and cerry you to success—if you will 
only let is work for you as Elbert Hubbard did. 


recept the privilege of examining 


Won’t 7" 
. Send no money—just the coupon. 


it FRE 


HAT was the secret of Elbert 

Hubbard’s achievement? 
What was it that enabled this self- 
made man to become one of the 
world’s most powerful writers? What 
was it that enabled him to think so 
clearly and to express himself with 
such force? What was behind his 
tremendous success as a writer, pub- 
lic speaker and business man? 

It is no secret to his associates at 
the Roycroft Shops. It was Elbert 
Hubbard’s method of preparation 
that made him master in so many 
fields. Elbert Hubbard knew what 
he needed to keep his spirit 
fresh and his mind alert. He 
knew what he needed to be able to 
write and talk intelligently on many 
subjects, what he needed to win 
success in so many walks of life. 


Through his entire life 















Five Days’ FREE PROOF That Elbert Hub- 
bard’s“Idea Book” Will Help YOU to Success! 


year the scrap : 
book grew until at last it became his 
chief source of inspiration. He turned 
to it again and again for stimulation, 
for encouragement, for vision. And 
it never failed him. It helped him 
immeasurably to become a brilliant 
lecturer and writer, and an extra- 
ordinary business man. 

And now—this famous source boak of 
ideas—this unfailing stimulas to achieve- 
ment—is available to you. No matter what 
your daily work may be, this amazing book 
will inspire you, will help you to realize 
your ambitions just as it helped Elbert 
Hubbard to realize his. It will bring you 
the very same ideas on which he founded 
his active and successful life. 


A Treasure House of Ideas 

Between the covers of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book 
you will find the best thoughts that the world has ever 
known—a host of ideas to clarify your understanding, 
to solve your problems and fire your ambition. Here 
you will find a thousand expressions of rarest wisdom, 
humor and genius—some very long, others short—but 
all electrifying. You will find art, 
poetry, finance, economics, philos- 


‘ : i] ophy, history, conduct of life, 

Hubbard filled every ‘ . ethics of business — everything 

spare moment with Choice Bits From you need to help you in your 

: Th G Writ ° business, in your housekeeping, in 

reading Through books aes reat serch the building of a better life for 
ae ; - ne H. G. WELLS DANIEL WEBSTER yourself and family. : 

he associated with the MAETERLINCK HUXLEY Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book is 

greatest minds of the a ELIOT FRANCIS BACON indeed more than a life-long inspi- 

J . JOHN RUSKIN ration—it is a liberal education 

ages. He read widely and OSCAR WILDE CHARLES DARWIN condensed into one beautiful and 
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would help him, ideas 
that would solve some 
problem — and _ those 
thoughts and ideas were 
preserved in his private 
scrap book. Year after 


solace, 


only after a 





—and hundreds of other great 
minds from every age—writings 
that give you vision,. wisdom, 
ideas— rare 
discovered by Elbert Hubbard 
vast 
reading and study. 












swept into the magic of its pages, 
caught in the current of inspira- 
tion that carried Elbert Hubbard 
to fame. Each quotation is a 
fundamental truth or an inspiring 
idea. Each thought is so much 
gold from the world’s vast mine of 
intellectual riches—discovered and 
preserved: for you by Elbert 
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amount of 





































Hubbard only after long years of research and 
study. You have only to glance through this great 
storehouse of beautiful thoughts and sound wisdom 
to realize that it will enrich your life and help you 
to succeed, 


Not an Ordinary Book— 
Unique and Beautiful 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a fine example 
of Roycroft book-making. The type is set Venetian 
style—that is, a page within a page—and printed in 
two colors on fine tinted book paper. It is bound in 
scrap-book style and tied with linen tape. The 
covers are made of cloth-lined butcher paper, re- 
producing the binding of Elbert Hubbard’s famous 
magazine, The Philistine. 

We would like to have you see this Scrap Book, 
examine it, read it. See how it can inspire you, 
experience the surge of new thought and ambition— 
judge it for yourself. May we send it to you on our 
special five-day approval plan? You need not keep 
it unless you are delighted. 


Send No Money Now 
Five Days’ Free Examination 


Just clip and mail the coupon today. It will bring 
to you immediately Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book for 
five days’ free examination. If you are stimulated 
and inspired by the first page you read, keep it for 
your own and send $2.90 plus a few cents postage 
in full payment. If you are not delighted, return 
the book to us and owe us nothing. 

We want you to be sole judge. Please don’t 
hesitate—clip off this coupon now and mail it at 
once. Wm..H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 411, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors 
| Dept. 411, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 


I accept your offer to send Elbert Hubbard’s 
Scrap Book FREE, so that I can see how it will 
inspire and encourage me in my daily work. 
You may send it to me free for five days’ exami- 
nation. Within that time I will either return 
the Scrap Book without obligation or keep it 
for my own, sending you $2.90 (plus few cents 
postage) in full payment. 


ia A few copies are availabe in a de luxe 

binding of semi-flexible basket weave 
buckram for only $1 additional. Please check 
in the square at the left if you want this de luxe 
binding with the same return privilege. 
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ART 


Coming Over 
Last week the 


Cunard Liner 
Mauretania arrived from South- 
ampton with a number of heavy 
wooden cases consigned to Mitchell 
Kennerley of the Anderson Gal- 
leries, Manhattan—the first ship- 
ment of the Leverhulme Art Collec- 
tion. “More will arrive by every 
mailboat till the end of the year,” 
said Mr. Kennerley, looking thought- 
fully at the cases. “No, I don’t 
know what’s in them.” 


Sims and the King 

“At whose request was the por- 
trait of King George by Charles 
Sims, R. A., removed from the 
Royal Academy?” asked many who 
saw this masterpiece of satiric 
elegance exhibited in Manhattan 
(TIME, Oct. 26). Said Artist Sims 
who arrived in the U. S. last week: 
“My picture of the King, having 
been in the Academy for some 14 
months, during which period there 
was not, so far as I know, any 
objection to it on the part of any 
one, was withdrawn by me at the 
wish of his Majesty expressed to 
Sir Frank Dicksee, President of the 
Academy, who communicated it to 
me. My first impulse was to de- 
stroy it but . .. I considered the 
matter again. ...” 

He plans to exhibit the picture 
gome more—in Chicago, in Canada. 


Shaw, Pennell 
Joseph Pennell, famed U. S. 


etcher, likes to organize _ socie- 
ties and lecture them when they 
are organized, on etching and en- 
graving. If there are no societies 
to address, he is glad to speak in a 
museum or an art school. Often 
too he will put what he has to 
say into print, writing about his 
friendship with Whistler or this 
artist or that. Among his friends, 


it appears is George Bernard 
Shaw. Last Sunday Mr. Pennell 
talked about Mr. Shaw in The 


New York Times magazine section: 

“George Bernard Shaw was one 
of the first men I met in London. I 
forget how I encountered him... 
He used to drop in and talk of his 
brilliant future and vow he would 
achieve it .... He had just writ- 
ten Cashel Byron’s Profession, the 
only book of his I have ever read, 
and that because he gave it to me, 
though once later I heard him 
read Candida at H. W. Massing- 
ham’s, and that was enough for 
me... . Soon The Star was 
started. Shaw was made Art 
Critic. I suppose it was writing 
on art that gave him the idea that 
he was an authority on the subject, 
but to this day he does not know 
the difference between a_ photo- 
gravh and a painting .... Our 
Adelphi Terrace windows looked 


lime 





JOSEPH PENNELL 


Last Sunday he talked about 
Mr. Shaw 


right into Shaw’s....One day 
Barrie, who then lived under us, 
wanted to show Shaw to some 
guests he had to lunch, and he fired 
a roll from his dining table through 
the open window on to Shaw’s table 
and his guests saw Shaw and 
heard him too .... He can be 
very amusing when he does not 
try to be; when he does not pose 
and is just Shaw, expatriate, trans- 
planted Irishman.” 


In Chicago 

Three o’clock in the afternoon, 
tea tables gorgeously bedight with 
flowers and_ silver—bedight but 
quite deserted—an orchestra croon- 
ing overhead—and a great crowd 
of women seizing catalogs surged 
ahead into the east wing of the 
Art Institute in Chicago to the 
opening of the 38th annual ex- 
hibit of American painting and 
sculpture. On the walls of the 
great chain of rooms hung 110 
portrait and figure pieces, 91 land- 
scapes, 18 marines, 16 still life 
paintings, and here and there on 
pedestals were scattered 58 pieces 
of sculpture—exhibits chosen from 
1,200 items submitted. The women 
surged about... 

On the whole the exhibit was 
marked by restraint, conservatism 
—very little cubism, very little of 
the “very modern” effects. Two 
instructors in the Art Institute 
covered two of the chief prizes. 
Albin Polasek, sculptor, took the 
Logan medal and $1,500 for his 
statue Unfettered quite a different 
piece of work from his statue of 
“A Fat Lady Hailing a Bus” butt 
of wits and columnists, which 
stands outside the museum and 
was made to order of a park board. 
Leopold Seyfert with a self por- 
trait took another medal and $1,- 
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000. There were two posthumous 
Sargents, a goodly number of 
paintings from the artist colony 
at Taos, N. M. “A very good ex- 
hibit,” said critics, “but nothing 
marvelous.” 


CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


The Knockout. An amazingly 
virile hero with a taste for Epicte- 
tus is embodied in this adventure 
by Milton Sills. Mr. Sills is one 
of the best of the strong and si- 
lent men. Millions of people like to 
see him forsake the _ cloistered 
corner of his library for a lumber 
struggle in the great west. His 
adversary in this picture is a love- 
ly girl, who consents to join forces 
for life with him at the end. The 
picture seems to have nearly every- 
thing but novelty. 


Compromise. Irene Rich is prob- 
ably the most persistently unhappy 
wife in the movies. One can 
searcely recall a picture in which 
misunderstanding and tears were 
not her portion. Reconciliation and 
reward are herein brought about by 
the abrupt but highly exciting ad- 
vent of a hurricane. 


The King on Main Street. Adolph 
Menjou has become securely recog- 
nized as one of the most entertain- 
ing triflers. Suavity and sophisti- 
cation—usually with a European 
atmosphere—are his metier. In 
the present picture he comes to 
America as the king of a fanciful 
European state. Light comedy of 
the most amusing quality results— 
despite a somewhat slovenly final 
few hundred feet. 


Lights of Old Broadway. Herein 
Marion Davies is twin sisters, twin 
orphans. She arrives in the U. S. 
some few decades ago, and is 
adopted, one twin by the fashion- 
able De Rhondos (Dutch), the 
other by the shandy O’Tandys 
(Irish). The Dutch twin grows 
exclusive and  blasé. The Irish 
twin grows even fresher and more 
charming, and finally goes on the 
stage where Weber and Fields are 
just trying to gain a foothold. 
It is old New York—with young 
Thomas Edison wandering around 
somewhat deaf, and young Teddy 
Roosevelt going about in outlan- 
dish eyes-glasses. One of the big 
events in the story is the turning 
on of electric lights on 14th St., 
for the O’Tandvs have in their 
feckless way acquired some of this 
freak electricity company _ stock 
while the Rhondos have _ invested 
in an Marion Davies does very 
well. 
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Tue Latherizer, a hand operated 
lather making machine. You 
slip a slug of super-fine soap in 
the metal container. Fill cham- 
ber with water. Press the bulb— 
instantly—heaps of fine-texture 
lather, which penetrates wiriest 
beards without rubbing-in. 


Shaving’s 


éreatest improvement oN 
cleaner, smoother, damper lather than brush 


Ge 






















By-gone days 
of the dog-gone 
shaving brush 


Nora used your brush for 
cleaning silver. After the 
plumber had fixed the 
sink, it had a distracted 
look. In the soap-jelly at 
its roots is imbedded a 
microbe history which ex- 
plains much about facial 
soreness. Put your anti- 
quated shaving brush up 
in the attic with the pink 
and gold mug ‘‘To Daddy 
from Baby.’’ It belongs 
to an age when men were 
less fastidious about shav- 
ing, the age of once-a- 
week baths. 


ever made—quicker, easier shaving. 


ENTLEMEN: You have never 
known real lather. A shaving 
brush cannot make it. Either too 
much soap or too much water result 
from brush working. Sometimes both 
faults in the same batch of brush- 
made foam—at different spots. Too 
much soap clogs the razor, blisters 
the face. Too much water leaves 
hairs resistant, causes pulling. Per- 
haps these variations are so trifling 
you don’t notice them at any one 
time, but thirty consecutive shaves 
pile up a sum total of these irritations 
into face soreness, facial lines, aged 
appearance of skin—a business and 
social liability. 
There is only one way to make real 
shaving lather, the way offered you 
under a money-back guarantee—by 


the Latherizer—a mechanical lather- 
making device. 


Put water (hot-cold-hard-soft) in 
the Latherizer. Press the bulb. Water 


is air-driven against a block of finest 


Retailers:— 


This direct distribution of the Latherizer is only to make 
a few users in all the communities across the country. 
} Socn distri- 
bution will be solely through retail outlets, backed by 
National advertising. Write for terms and conditions of sale. 


Now, thousands in New York are using it. 





soap. A turmoil of mixing follows— 
thoroughly perfect mixing of water— 
air—soap. Next, the lather is forced 
through a close mesh metal screen 
insuring perfect refining. The lather 
comes out of a spout, ready to apply 
to face. 


Now, gentlemen, notice these im- 
provements over old methods: First, 
no brush-work on the face to irritate 
the skin by its friction; Second, no 
flakes of undissolved soap to burn the 
skin or clog the razor; Third, no un- 
cleanness of the brush which holds 
stale soap jelly as a bed for germs; 
Fourth, no danger of anthrax; Fifth, 
this scientifically correct lather is 
damper, better able to soften the 
beard. When the surface of the lather 
dries, it keeps wet underneath. When 
shaving is done, it is rubbed off 
completely; Sixth, quickness; only 5 
seconds for first batch of lather; two 
presses on the bulb for the second 
batch. More lather at hand if 


needed. 


GUARANTEE 
Of Price Refunded 


USE the Latherizer, and its 
accompanying soap, a full 10 
days under the guarantee of full 
purchase price refunded. Make 
this trial as difficult as you want. 
Even use the Latherizer with a 
dull razor. Even shave twice-a- 
day and your face will feel better 
than shaving once-a-day with 
the brush-made lather. Go over 
your face twice and three times, 
stillno smarting. After 10 days’ 
trial, either return the Lather- 
izer and get back the full $5 you 
sent or keep it for its daily 
service in giving comfort, sani- 
tary safety, time saving and 
economy. 


Already, New York City 
barbers in the financial district 
are using the Latherizer. So 
are thousands of self-shaving 
men, who have thus metalized 
their shaving outfits for con- 
venience and supreme cleanli- 
ness. 


SEND COUPON 


THE LATHERIZER CORP., Dept. A-1, 452 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


You can send me your nickel-plated, highly machined Latherizer 
that I may try its features of sanitation, quickness, convenience and 
comfort in shaving. Include 3 slugs of the super-fine soap and complete 
I enclose $5 (check, currency or P. O. Money Order) 
as complete payment. If I am not satisfied after 10 days of using, I 
will return Latherizer and unused soap and receive back at once the 
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1 

1 

| instructions. 
| $5 I paid. 
i 
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At New Haven | operative character of these opera- 
tions offers the most effective safe- 


President Angell (Yale) enter- 
tained Presidents Hibben (Prince- 
ton) and Lowell (Harvard). Dean 
Cross (Yale Graduate School) en- 
tertained Deans Daniels (Illinois) 
and Lloyd (Michigan). President 
Hadley (Washington University) 
stayed at the home of Professor 
Corbin (Yale). Dean Jones (Yale 
College) was host to President 
Kinley (Illinois), while President 
Atwood (Clark) was received by 
Medical Dean Winternitz (Yale). 
Many another eminent educator and 
his wife were under other Yale 
roofs, so that it was an enjoyable 
social event as well as a profes- 
sional affair, the annual meeting 
of the Association of American 
Universities, last week at New 
Haven. 

Dean Seashore of Iowa addressed 
the first session on the undesira- 
bility of premature assistant 
instructorship appointments. When 
the graduate student is appointed 
while pursuing his graduate stu- 
dies, “he loses the attitude of a 
student toward his superiors and 
tries to get special privileges as 
a member of the staff.” 

Dean Laing of Chicago depre- 
cated interlocking graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses. 

Professor Richardson of Dart- 
mouth, author of the famed A Study 
of the Liberal College (TIME, May 
4), proposed that “a crisis con- 
fronts the American college... 
whose true significance is not al- 
ways understood. The college is 
suffering from the results of its 
own success.” He spoke of the 
schools now growing up around lib- 
eral arts nuclei at. universities as 
definitely vocational in character 
and effective in operation. By com- 
parison, the iiberal arts nuclei are 
of low intellectual tone, their stu- 
dents concealing beneath an as- 
sumed pride in a jovial, carefree 
life, the black despair of an in- 
feriority complex. 

Dean Cross of Yale Graduate 
School (also Editor of the Yale 
Review) reminded every one that 
the original purpose of the gradu- 
ate school is to equip teachers for 
the college; he said: “The tend- 
ency has been to take over into the 
graduate school the methods of the 
undergraduate school. . . . We 
should revert.” 

President Keppel of the Carnegie 
Foundation took occasion to rap the 
regents of the University of Wis- 
consin for turning down an offer 
of a $600,000 endowed medical 
school from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion (TimE, Aug. 17, Oct. 26). The 
regents’ reason was fear of domi- 
nation by the donor, and their reso- 
lution included all incorporated 
foundations. Said President Keppel: 
“It is hard to conceive that.a.fair- 
minded man or woman should fail 
to realize that the broadly co- 
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Duke 


guard, if safeguard were needed, 
against any employment of these 
trust funds based upon unworthy 
motives.” 


Whether a college has any busi- 
ness restraining one of its profes- 
sors from expressing his written 
views on various subjects, when 
these views are contrary to the 
policy of the college, was something 
the association could not decide. It 
voted that this question of profes- 
sorial freedom was one that each 
institution must determine individ- 
ually. 

The association decided, because 
so many Orientals are coming to 

S. universities, to investigate 
the status of universities in the 
Orient. 


Every year institutions are elect- 
ed officers, this year as_ follows: 
President, Washington University; 
Vice President, University of Cali- 
fornia; Secretary, University of 
Michigan; new members of the 
executive committee, Ohio State and 
Virginia. The association voted to 
hold its next meeting at Northwest- 


ern University in a year. 


Richest 


The “youngest” university in the 
U. S. is the richest. 


By the will of the late James 
B. Duke, North Carolina tobacco 
and power magnate, filed last fort- 
night, the $40,000,000 endowment 
for which Trinity College (Durham, 
N. C.) became a part of Duke 
University (TIME, Jan. 12) was 
doubled. Thirty additional millions 
were immediately available. Pend- 
ing the transfer of Duke Universi- 


ty’s final 10 millions, leading en- 
dowments are: 


sncbinbibdbcvibbbcssidedanbotde $70,000,000 
© perenne eee 64,413,891* 
Columbia _.......... pigseesooeanen 56,407,421 
ae eee ee 39,697,257 
CBOID:  easiilibecsciscisasities 31,992,620 
Leland Stanford Jr. ...... 27,279,571 
Johns Hopkins ................ 19,741,717 
Wes lg’ Fk a 2 cauepaesnenibepesiventanee 17,122,000 
Rochester ...s.ceseee iiesogee 14,924,000 
Princeton c.sssserssseeeesereeeee 14,000,000 
Pennsylvania — ......ssccs000 10,208,000 





*With the exception of those pertaining to 
Duke, all the figures quoted in this column 
were compiled in 1924. The endowments of 
these univers‘ties are, of course, greater 
today than they were then. The present 
endowment of Yale, for example, is 
$41,646,988. 
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Expense 


“How much ean I get through 
the year on?” ask college students. 
Last week the University of Denver 
published statistics: for a male, 
$600 a year; for a female $800. 


. . . 


Fatal Marks 


In Berlin, according to des- 
patches, Germany’s increase in 
juvenile suicide was traced to scho- 
lastic failures. Last year the sui- 
cide rate among persons 16 and 
under was ten to a million, thrice 
the rate of France, practically ten 
times that of the U. S. Most of 
the suicides were boys who had 
received bad marks and felt, in 
addition to their shame, fear of 
parental anger and chastisement, 
their careers having been mapped 
out for them from birth, and their 
flunks connoting life failure. 


. . . 


Rector Nansen 


St. Andrews University, oldest 
in Scotland (1411), conducted its 
annual election of a Lord Rector 
with the usual _ horse-play. As 
at Glasgow the week before (TIME, 
Nov. 2), eggs flew and smelled, 
herrings smelled and flew, tomatoes 
smelled and smelled and smashed, 
and cold water cascaded from the 
galleries of the Student Union. 
Arctic Explorer Dr. Fridtiof Nan- 
sen of Norway was elected with 
216 votes against 160 for Novelist 
John Galsworthy. 


° ° ° 


Crystallizers 


Almost every year some energetic 
undergraduate or group of under- 
graduates in some college conceives 
the idea that the collegiate opinion 
of the U. S. needs “crystallizing” 
on some issue or other. There is 
a firm precedent for nationwide un- 
dergraduate straw ballots on the 
League of Nations, presidential can- 
didates, Prohibition, disarmament, 
the lecture system, chapel attend- 
ance, etc. Usually the organizer 
and his fellows are connected with 
an undergraduate newspaper which 
they wish to make famous for its 
feats in their year, or they are 
bent upon making a name for 
themselves, or they are inspired by 
a faculty idealist, or they are sim- 
ply overflowing with exuberance 
and vitality which their curricular, 
athletic and cheerleading labors 
fail completely to absorb. 

It is not uncommon for these 
erystallizers of collegiate opinion to 
rent an office in some _ central 
metropolis and devote, in addition 
to hours between classes, part or all 
of a vacation to their project. The 
resultant vote or opinion or reso- 
lution is always communicated to 
the President of the U. S. and to 
Congress; the newsnapers gladly 
publish and editorialize upon the 
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“Radiola 28, the 
cabinet in the 


a above—is an — 
stighttube uni-control 
per-Heterodyne—exe. 


“1. Quality of tone—New Radiotrons and new RCA Loud- 
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Soin Built on an 
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principles in radio 


developed by RCA 


*THE new Radiolas, embodying new principles of 
dt radio reception, are not only the product of RCA, 
“but have behind them, as well, the research facili- 
ties, the engineering and manufacturing skill of 


General Electric and Westinghouse. They meet, 
with new standards of achievement, a// five funda- 
mentals of good radio reception. 


speakers mean perfection of tone never before achieved. 


2. Volume of tone—The new Radiotrons make possible tre- 
mendously greater volume of tone. 


3. Selectivity—The Super-Heterodyne is known to be the most 
selective set on the market, and this selectivity has been 
carried to an even greater degree of exactness. 

4. Range—Power amplification has brought improved distance 
reception. 


5. Simplicity-—-Thenew uni-control system at last brings single 
-control operation to complete, practical success. And 


= some of the new Radiolas can be operated entirely on the 
house current without batteries—a final step in a series of 
achievements that put radio today many strides ahead. 
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Radiola 30, A _ beautifully 
cabineted, eight-tube Super- 
Heterodyne, with unrcontrol. 
It contains the new Cone type 
Loudspeaker, Model 100, and a 
loop—needs no antenna or bat- 
teries, but operates entirely on 
the 60 cycle, 110 volt A.C light- 
ing circuit. It is remarkable for 
faithful reproduction of tone, 
and is capable of great power. 
Entirely complete ‘ . $575 





Radiola Super-VIII, the fa-> 
mous standard six-tube Super- 
Heterodyne tn acabinet that en- 
closes both loop and doublette 
loudspeaker—including the new 
dry battery power tube, entirely 
complete except batteries $340, 





Radiola Loudspeaker; 
Model 100, RCA Cone type, 
achieving new clarity and far 
wider tone range. Can be used 


with any radio receiver. _ $35 


Be sure to see the new 
Radiolas and hear them 
demonstrated. Write to- 
day to the nearest RCA 
district office for the 
booklet that describes 


the entire line in detail.) 
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ovefwhelmingly or otherwise) com- {|< ~W~1~1__________ M 
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o one has ever compute e | ° ° ' : ss . 
degree to which the soot affects | In Philadelphia - the cylinder—much like the in- Con 
the march of human events, nor is licators én the ordinary red gaso- . ‘ 
this degree of any importance. In- In Philadelphia last week the | line-pumps—registered plunger pak 
disputable benefits of the custom American College of Surgeons met. strokes, each transferring two cubic ] ‘ 
are: The organizers experience al- Speeches were made by Dr. Charles centimetres of blood. M 
most all the motions and emotions H. Mayo, retiring President; Dr. The pump, the tubes, the indicator = 
of men actually determining live Rudolph Matas of New Orleans, in- —all part of his new electric device - 
issues; the voters or conferees feel coming president; Sir William Ar- for blood transfusion—were getting Sead 
they have helped determine those buthnot Lane of London; Right their first demonstration. The or- t 
issues and are thus the more con- Honorable Lord Dawson of Penn, dinary transfusion is complicated ae 
scious politically; the non-collegiate physician-in-ordinary to the King of and requires the concentrated atten- ate 
public is gratified to think that the England; Professor Vittorio Putti of tion of several people. The new 
a college a is — Bologna. method is quicker, simpler, easier. 
cerned over issues of the day, thus Dr. Mayo rea iatribe agains In five minutes the seller, minus 
moses tap Porn yn mae — _ geemeagar tine on —_ and = several gills of blood, was” speeding Wil 
a on the operating table and carve away with his money in his pocket, 
at least. them up before they have time to and poor Mae Wahl was sitting up a 
Last week a Princeton Commit- | consult a specialist.” He declared in bed. Soon she would have a mer 
tee for a nationwide Collegiate | that the graduate nurse of today patch of red in each meagre cheek. spro 
Conference on the World Court possibly knows more than did the Wilr 
dined in Manhattan with repre- | family doctor of half a century ago. Se rese: 
sentatives of 15 other colleges. | Y ‘ was 
Electing Lewis Fox (Princeton) as | Dr. Young of Johns Hopkins told Til P) week 
chairman and Edna Trull (Barn- of his experiments with mercuro- Epi epsy Cure? b 
ard) as secretary, the diners named chrome, blood disinfectant, with “ — 
three December days for a grand which modern surgeons try to do If a man suddenly gives a loud ead 
convention in Princeton of repre- what the old-time leeches did with cry and falls to the ground with (Tr 
sentatives, men and women alike, their lancet and basin—purify the rolling eyes, dilated pupils and a 000 
from every institution of higher blood stream. Degrees were given countenance first pale, then livid, oe 
learning in the land. They stated | by the University of Pennsylvania | to lie there writhing as if in the ama 
their purpose: “The crystalliza- | to Lord Dawson and Sir Arbuthnot | clutches of an invisible but mur- i 
tion of the student opinion of the | Lane. derous omg Be —— ~ head 
: in a series of jerks toward one or 
wens ie or Peat Cos ie as other shoulder, screws his limbs, 
idge . . . a permanent organization contorts his body—a demon who 
of enlightened and militant student- | Home causes him to bite his own tongue, Bra 
opinion on all questions of na- eject the contents of his bowels and 
tional and international import- | Of the physicians who practice a | Pladder, to bubble at the mouth Le 
ence itetime. in the U. Sy 40% aie ine | With fOum until his aspect becomes rik 
; : * : s } ? . 
oo a er seg duce a similar attack in the be- sr 
At Schenectady, N. Y., the Na- Inc., began a drive last week to a et ee man may in th 
tional Council of the Y. M. C. A. establish a home for aged, indigent a ae ess | 
announced that, following a_ sec- physicians. Dr. Charles H. Mayo “Is there no cure for epilepsy?” comb 
tional conference on the World of Rochester heads the committee many have asked. No, none. Yet on tk 
Court among students of colleges of sponsors. The first unit of the in Moscow last week a truly well- tions 
in the state, it would conduct a home was started four years ago at known physiologist, Professor Pav- 10 te 
straw vote in every college in the | Caneadea, N. Y. lof, froze part of a dog’s brain. A 
U. S., and convey the result to | The dog developed epilepsy. In its h d 
Congress. Object: “Fostering an | Be ok ba veins Pavlof found a toxin which < 
interest in the World Court among | he believes to be the __ specific dont 
college students.” cause of the epileptic condition. He _ 
| Transfuser immunized a Ry my | beast. by es Bi; 
nf he anges jecting it with the toxin. “If this an a 
Profundo To the bedside of one oe a with Arig > fl his aoetent, ime 
an anemic patient at the Green- r. Speranski, told a concourse of rain 
lene . point Hospital, L. I., a husky blood- | physicians at Leningrad, “Pavlof Fa 
a ates Woke one eo seller was conducted, introduced, | has a cure for epilepsy.” 
ihn ae-Ston? by one Smen. Maree and told to roll up his sleeve. | aa 
of Cornell in his University news- Through a hollow needle, a doctor , 
— “be : then connected a tube with a vein 
rm nh! oa so vos Mew in his arm. The tube led up to a Di Cc > é 
ing the usual October competitions . istemper Cure! 
i the ties Cich Shere wane barrel-shaped cylinder about an p “oe 


discovered some beautiful, clear 
tenor voices and two or three rich 
baritones. But not in the whole 
crowd was there a single  old- 
fashioned bull bass. That seems 
altogether too significant of the 
times. What this University needs, 
what all American universities 
need right now, is less intellect 
and more boys who shave blue 
and chew tobacco, and who when 
they sing in the back room can 
produce those rumbling profundo 
notes from the waistline.” 


inch high from which on the other 
side a similar tube stretched to 
prick the chilly flesh of poor Mae 
Wahl. The doctor turned a switch 
and a plunger began to work in the 
cylinder. On the down stroke it 
sucked blood out of the veins of 
the seller; on the up stroke it 
pumped this same blood into the 
anemic lady. A metre on the side 





*So says Dr. Robert T. Morris, brother- 
in-law of Arthur Twining Hadley (Presi 
dent Emeritus of Yale) and son of the 
late Gov. Luzon B. Morris of Conn. 





Just as there is no cure for 
epilepsy, there is none for dis- 
temper, scourge of dogs. Almost 
all have it at some time, but those 
that have it badly, even if they 
do not die, are generally done for. 
Blinded, paralyzed or twisted, they 
ean only find a spot in a stable- 
yard and wait for death. Hard is 
the lot of yellow alley-dogs, which 
often have no place to go; they 
must drag themselves about from 
corner to corner, pushing a pair of 
useless front legs or perhaps pull- 








ing their bodies behind them like 
billets because their hind-legs are 
shriveled to sad bony wisps. Such 
dogs throw a ghastly shadow as 
they limp about in the sunlight. 


Many famous veterinarians have 
done what they could. In London 
two years ago, the Fields Distemper 
Council started an elaborate ex- 
perimental farm (TIME, Sept 24, 
1923). Last week Dr. J. W. Patton, 
in the Ellin Prince Speyer Hospital, 
Manhattan, let it be known that he 
is using’ ultra-violet-ray treat- 
ment. He installed a quartz lamp 
and put blue goggles on the dogs 
to protect their eyes from the 
strong light. But he does not be- 
lieve he has found a cure. 
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Wilmer Institute 


All summer workmen have ham- 
mered, walls have risen, grass has 
sprouted in Baltimore where the 
Wilmer Institute — greatest eye- 
research laboratory in the world— 
was being erected, equipped. Last 
week it was finished. Its fund— 
begun by Mrs. Aida de Acosta Root 
in gratitude to Dr. William Hol- 
land Wilmer, who saved her sight 
(TIME, Feb. 23)—is now $3,000,- 
000. Dr. Wilmer is in complete 
charge. Rich and poor may go 
there for healing and only the rich 
will pay. 


Brain Facts 


_Last week Dr. C. Judson Her- 
rick, University of Chicago neurol- 
ogist, issued statements anent the 
brain. There are 9,200,000,000 cells 
in the human cortex. In the proc- 
ess of thought one of these cells 
combines with ten others, and so 
on through a possibility of combina- 
tions expressed mathematically as 
10 to the 300,000th power.* 


An egg-shaped, humped or square 
head is not necessarily an indica- 
tion of low  brain-power. Many 
slant heads belong to fine thinkers. 


Big feet and big ears indicate 
an amiable temperament and have 
some mysterious connection with the 
brain. 


Facial expressions are deceptive. 








SCIENCE 








Quake Coming 


Dean Kirtley F. Mather of the 
Harvard Observatory has been feel- 
ing the geologic pulse of New Eng- 
land carefully ever since the earth- 
quake series which she began to 
experience in September, 1924. He 
warned her in advance of the 
shocks felt last month in the Merri- 
mac Valley (TIME, Oct. 19), and 
last week he told her that worse 


-_. 


*The atoms in the sidereal universe were 
10 to the 66th power at the last census. 


SHEARS FOR THE UNSHORN 


Back in the days of tin bathtubs and hansom cabs the world 
was a pretty dreary place. 

The tree-climbing flivver had not been invented, there were no 
revolving doors in which fat people could become wedged, and 
neither the custard pie nor the trick stairway had been intro- 
duced in the movies. If it had not been for the whiskers men 
wore there would have been almost nothing to laugh at anywhere. 

Let no one suppose, however, that the men who ponies 
bundles of whiskers to dangle from their faces were deliberately 
trying to be funny. Beards were fashionable because shaving 
was difficult and painful. There was no shaving cream then that 
would take the fight out of stubborn bristles. 


COLGATES 


softens the beard at the base 


With hot water or cold, soft watez or hard, this wonderful Cream 
does its work instantly and effectively. It makes shaving easier 
and quicker, and leaves the face cool, velvety, and refreshed. 

The man who is pictured here may have been proud of his 
whiskers once, but he is prouder of himself now, for a daily 
shave with Colgate’s keeps him always looking his best. 

There is nothing that equals Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for 


taking discomfort out of shaving and making the razor’swork easy. 


Let us send you atrial 
tube of this wonderful 
Cream—enough for 12 
better shaves than you 
have ever had. Fill 
out and mail the at- 
tached coupon, with 
4 cents. 
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Established 1806 
NEW YORK 
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of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Creum 
for better shaving. I enclose 4+. 
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these ha , 
healthy Z ia- 


ren,ride horse- 
back, play tennis 
and go to school 


out - of - doors- 
all winter Zi 


Giliforni 


You and your family will 
enjoy the spring-like days, 
the mountains, seashore 
and the thousands of miles 
of paved motor roads. 


The journey there is a real 
pleasure. The California Lim- 
ited, exclusively first-class— 
Santa Fe “all the way’—takes 
you through a sunny, scenic 
wonderland and you can go via 
Grand Canyon National Park 
without change of Pullman. 
Fred Harvey dining service, 
another exclusive feature, is 
supreme in the transportation 
world, 


- W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1261 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of trip to 





upheavals are coming, upheavals as 
violent as those that visited New 
England in 1775 and about the same 
calibre as the Santa Barbara 
shocks last summer. He predicted 
that the property damage to New 
England would be great because 
of the number of buildings on in- 
secure terrain and_ the vertical 
architecture, but he looked for most 
damage from panic. He argued 
the wisdom of instructing the public 
in “the amenities of conduct dur- 
ing earthquakes.” In the light 
of prior experience, he roughed 
out a preparedness program: 


1) When it comes (any time now, 
within two or three years) do not 
rush out in the street, “the most 
foolish procedure possible” because 
of falling walls and debris. 


2) Install now seismographic sta- 
tions in many localities, with a view 
to studying strains on the crust 
of the earth and perhaps fore- 
telling the exact location of the 
worst upheaval. 


3) Insist on better building regu- 
lations and safety measures with 
regard to gas, oil, electricity and 
other dangerous commodities. 


4) Organize relief units now, 
along lines indicated by work in 
California and Japan. 


**Gadzooks’’ 


Home from collecting in South 
and Central America for the Muse- 
um of the American Indian, A. Hy- 
att Verrill of Manhattan related of 
Indians living inland from Oldbank, 
Panama, that they employ the 
Elizabethan expressions “Gadzooks,” 
“forsooth,” “marry,” “yea,” “nay,” 
“thee,” “ye.” Explanation: in 
1680, Buccaneer Batholomew Sharp 
sailed to Panama with 350 lusties 
in The Most Blessed Trinity. They 
looted, killed, burned out the Span- 
iards, founded Oldbank, where today 
live many a Sharp, many a Coxon, 
Hawkins, Ringrose (names of 
Sharp’s lieutenants). 


In the interior of Dutch Guiana, 
Mr. Verrill visited Djoeka, a na- 
tion founded by escaped Ethiopian 
slaves at least three centuries ago. 
Starting from nothing they have de- 
veloped their own language (called 
talkee-talkee, a mixture of Dutch, 
Spanish, French, Portuguese, Eng- 
lish and Indian), their own culture 
and political and social systems. 
They are ruled by a king, who in 
his wisdom maintains a severe se- 
clusion and the taboo that for a 
subject to see him more than once 
per annum is highly dangerous to 
the subject’s welfare. 


Button 


“The laundry industry offers a 
considerable field of scientific re- 
search, though many of the prob- 


lems are not of a deep character.” 
Thus somé experfs of the British 


| 


Government, at the end of their re- 
port published last week, explained 
how they had, in _ co-operation 
with the British Launderers’ Re- 
search Association, spent a year 
and £12,600 trying (unsuccessful- 
ly) to evolve a non-crumbling, non- 
cracking, non-bending, -bursting, 
-popping, -vanishing shirt -and- 
drawer button. 


Kangarfox 


From the Argentine came news 
of a new mammal, the kangarfox, 
with a body like a kangaroo, a cat’s 
head, the fur of a fox and “the 
soft, melancholy eyes of a Jersey 
cow.” It climbs like a_ squirrel, 
dives like an otter, is amphibious, 
nocturnal, omnivorous. Said The 
Boston Transcript, referring to 
the man _ who reported this 
quaint creature: “Weaker men, 
men with lower’ standards of 
truth, might have tried to fob 
you off with a cock and bull story 
of how the kangarfox holds the 
Argentinian record for quick type- 
writing and is the best polo player 
south of Panama.” 


Inventor 


Last week in Manhattan, they 
laid the cornerstone of a new 
cinema-film exchange, a place where 
the commercial envoys of millions 
of people will go to buy or rent 
for them the latest articles in 
synthetic culture. At such ceremon- 
ies, important people gather-—“pro- 
ducers” worth scads of money, “ar- 
tists” whose faces are fabulous for- 
tunes when properly painted, 
“directors” who have popular psy- 
chology minced up and_ pigeonholed 
to the last sentimental convulsion 
over a glycerine tear, “publicity 
directors” who have utterly ex- 
hausted all superlatives in describ- 
ing the achievements of the rest. 


Such folks attended last week’s 
ceremony, and at the skirts of the 
crowd they formed stood a frail 
little man whom only a news re- 
porter or two recognized and ad- 
dressed as Jean LeRoy. 


Mr. LeRoy watched the goings on, 
and when they were over returned 
to his little workshop uptown with 
the comfortable feeling that, even 
if the notables had not paid much 
attention to him, he was directly, 
almost solely, responsibile for their 
party. He had asked them before- 
hand if they would like to place 
something truly historic in that 
cornerstone and when they said 
“yes,” had given them the first 
four strips of film that any man 
ever ran through a motion picture 
projector. 

The coronation scene of Edward 
VII, a fire scene, a storm scene and 
Washing the Baby—those were the 
four strips that an Englishman 
named Martin had brought LeRoy a 
quarter of a century a Inventor 
TeRoy’ had got to thinking about 
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**If Davie’s blood be spilt, it shall | 
be dear blood to some of you’’ 


OVELY, golden-headed, young, the unhappy 
Mary, Queen of Scots, supped in her apartment 
with her intimates. Suddenly,—a ponderous 
clanking tread in the ante-room. The curtains are 
thrust aside. A group of armed men crowd within. 
In the van totters Mary’s husband, the handsome Lord 


Darnley,—drunk. 


“Let yon man come forth,” they shout. It is Rizzio, 
the Queen’s minister himself—they seek! 

“Justice, madam!” he cries. But while the young 
and lovely Queen struggles, weeping with rage, in the 
arms of her husband, brutally they drag him forth. 
Later Mary herself finds him, where he had been 
thrown, at the bottom of the great stairs of the castle, 
with blood still gushing forth from six and fifty wounds. 


What had he done, this masterful young Italian? What had 
been Mary’s plight? Why her reliance upon him? What is the 
story of the bitter animosities, the intrigues, the wild hatreds, 


that lay behind that night of tragedy? And what was the Queen’s 


revenge—her long-planned, sweet, cruel, complete revenge—when 
the Night of Kirk of Field came? 


Let Rafael Sabatini tell you the story in all its romance and 
horror, as cnly he can; and let him tell you at the same time scores 
of other tales like it, of love and intrigue and craft and crime, 
in perhaps the most fascinating historical work ever conceived— 


The HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT 


The prince of 


living story tellers 


Other Works by 
Sabatini 
Sabatini’s 
works may now 
be obtained in a 
Popular Edition, 
uniformly bound. 
In addition to the 
two volumes of 
“Historical 
Nights Enter- 
tainment” the 
following famous 
Sabatini works 
are included in 
this uniform edi- 
tion. 
SCARA- 
MOUCHE 
MISTRESS 
WILDING 
BARDELYS 
THE MAG- 
NIFICENT 
THE SNARE 
THE SEA 
HAWK 
CAPTAIN 
BLOOD 
THE BANNER 
OF THE BULL 
FORTUNE'S 
FOOL 
CESARE 
BORGIA 
TORQUEMADA 
THE STROLL- 
ING SAINT 
SAINT MAR- 


TIN’S 
SUMMER 

THE 
CAROLINIAN 


Two volumes of the most romantic tales of history 


Told by RAFAEL 


Was Marie Antoinette implicated in the gigantic 
diamond-necklace swindle with which her name is 
associated in history? Was the necklace really handed 
to her that fateful night in the gardens of Versailles, or 
did an adventuress impersonate her in the darkness? 
And, guilty or innocent, how did those famous 
stones play their part in the upflaring revolution that 
shortly rocked the world? 


Did Queen Elizabeth, in her infatuation for Lord 
Dudley, inspire the murder of his wife, the beautiful 
Amy Robsart? 


What was the truth about that famous ‘“‘triangle”’, 
King Philip II, Princess Eboli and Antonio Perez? 


That mysterious man whom the unhappy Princess 
Anne, of Austria, loved with all the ardor of her 
soulmwas he a pastry-cook, or indeed the King 
disguised? 


This is the kind of stories that Sabatini tells in this 
most delightful of works. Out of old archieves and 


SENT FOR EXAMINATION 


These absorbing narratives of Sabatini must be read 
to be appreciated. For that reason the publishers are 
willing to send these two volumes of “Historical Nights 
Entertainment” to anyone, for ten days’ examination. 
Mail the coupon below. When the two books arrive, 
give the postman the sum of $5.00, which is the full price. 
Then read one or more of the stories. If you do not agree 
that one and all they constitute the most fascinating and 
enjoyable reading that you have encountered in many 
a day, return the two books within ten days and your 
money will at once be refunded. Can a fairer offer than 
this be made? Fill out and mail the coupon now, before 
you forget. Do not deprive yourself, through an over- 
sight, of this opportunity. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Park Street DEPT. 211 Boston, Mass. 


More than 1,000,000 
Sabatini books sold 


SABATINI 


dusty records long since forgotten, he pieces together 
these true stories about great personages in the past. 
You see their crimes, their plots, their loves, their 
whims, changing the fate of nations. 


You see the famous Madame de Montespan using 
witchcraft to hold the love of King Louis. You see 
an audacious impostor attempting to steal the very 
throne of Russia. You see the infatuated King Henry 
of Navarre, chasing in a courier’s disguise the lady 
whom his queen has just exiled, and paying for it with 
his life. You see the noble Sir Walter Raleigh tricked 
into death by a trusted kinsman. You see Cesare 
Borgia, the Magnificent,—epitome of a machiavellian 
prince,—coolly foiling the plotters who had set a mouse- 
trap for him ‘‘with a woman as the cheese!”’ 


In all, there are more than a score of stories such as 
these—each one a “sidelight on history,” yet truer and 
more illuminating by far than the history that is but 
arecord of dates and a dull recounting of “facts”. For 
this is the human side of history, told as it has never 
been told before! 


Two Volumes 
800 Pages 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Dept. 211 
Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the two volumes, ‘‘Historical Nights 
Entertainment,” by Sabatini. On arrival I will give the 
postman $5.00. If LI am not satisfied, I have the 
privilege of returning the books within ten days and you 
agree to refund my money. 


NOM€., ... ccccccccccvececesscecesesesesesesesesscs 


If, instead of these two volumes, you would like 

to examine, on approval, the works of Sabatini, 

Popular Edition (Fifteen Volumes), including 

“Historical Nights Entertainment,’’ all uniform- 
ly bound) put an X in thesquare at the left. If not sat- 
isfactory, set is returnable within ten days. If you keep 
them, pay $2.00 within ten days, and $2.00 a month for 
fourteen months thereafter, until a total of $30.00 is 
paid, or $28.50 if cash with the order. 





IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the 
Postage. Standard authors, fine edi- 
a Nayd ore to 6 send biggest ye 
ings. e sure to sé teard for 
Clarksen’s cata] nt 
FREE Write for ourgreat book cat- 
alog. This catalog is a short 
course in literature and is so used 
some of America’s leading universitics; 
$00,000 lovers buy from it. Free if you write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON fzcieKr 


1146 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Become More Efficient 


CoursesinMatiematics,Chemistry, 
Psychology, Education, Business, 
and 40 other subjects command 


either High School or College 
Credit. Start any time. 
The University cf Chicago 
3S8EllisHall CHICAGO, ILL. 





SUN SHINE 
HEALTH 


await you here 


COME to Tucson for a few months — play 
or rest among the palms and flowers. Here’s 
a land that’s different; it offers you gclden sun- 
shine 336 days a year—and glowing health. 

The Natural Way to Health 

Play golf and tennis (Clubs open to visitors); 
ride horseback; motor through giant Sahuara 
Cactus forests; live on a real cattle ranch; camp, 
hunt—all under clear, blue s/cies, 

Tucson’s dry sunny air will freshen you up— 
fit you for another year of worlz. Come to 
Tucson if you are tired out, suficring from nerves 
or overwork, asthma or pulmonary troubles. 
You'll be surprised how soon your eyes sparkle 
with the joy of just living. 

Lawns are now green; roses, zinnias and chrys- 
anthemums are blooming. This sunny land, 
where winter is unknown, will give you the cor- 
dial welcome of the West. 

Write for Free Book 

Winter excursion rates now effective via Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific lines. Stop-overs 
on all tickets. 

You will enjoy our illustrated book. Mail the 
coupon for it today. 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climaie Club 


| 
| 
ARIZONA ! 
| 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 
$10 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Ariz. 
Picase send me your free book, 
“*Man-Building in the Sunshine- 

Climate.”” 


Name 





| saares 
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“motion” pictures one day when 
looking out at a Manhattan crowd 
through a ground glass in the back 
of a camera. Then Martin had told 
him about having taken pictures in 
rapid sequence, and Inventor LeRoy 
had worked out a machine for pro- 
jecting them. On his 40th birth- 
day, in 1894, LeRoy made his first 
demonstration, then toured the U.S. 
“I stopped,” says he, “in towns 
of all sizes, and I found it neces- 
sary to invite the mayor, the 
sheriff, the chief of police or the 
constable of the town to inspect 
the exhibition, to prove to them 
that the pictures really moved.” 

But Inventor LeRoy neglected to 
patent his machine. Others copied, 
patented, reaped. When William 
Fox opened a moving picture em- 
porium in 14th Street, the scheme 
was still so much of a novelty that 
Inventor LeRoy asked: “Do you 
think this will be a success?” 

Said Fox: “Watch my smoke.” 

Last week after the cornerstone 
ceremony (it was William Fox’s 
cornerstone), said Inventor LeRoy, 
now 71 and a machinist of limited 
means: “I’ve been watching his 
smoke ever since.” 


Train Control 

Last week the Pere Marquette 
Railroad announced successful ex- 
periments with an automatic train 
control similar to the device an- 
nounced by the Chicago & North- 
western a month ago (TIME, Oct. 5). 
Electro-magnetic waves flow into 
the rails, are picked up by coils 
under the _ locomotive’s pilot or 
cowcatcher,” condensed, trans- 
mitted to signal devices in the en- 
gineer’s cab. If the engineer is 
incapacitated or heedless, the cur- 
rent proceeds to operate controls, 
braking, throttling, halting the 
train. The incoming signals are 
despatched automatically by the 
block towers along the line and 
keep engineers informed of the 
condition of each block of track as 
he enters it. The Michigan Central 
has already put the radio control 
device on ten locomotives over a 
ten-mile stretch between Jackson 
and Rives, Mich. The Chicago & 
Northwestern has equipped some 40 
locomotives over 150 miles of track 
between Boone and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 


At New Orleans, delegates to the 
American Railway  Association’s 
annual convention last week dis- 
cussed the use of radio communica- 
tion in their business. It will soon 
be introduced on freight and 
passenger trains to establish con- 
stant communication between the 
conductor and brakemen, and_ the 
engineer. The present methods are 
steam valve signals (on passenger 
trains), and arm-waving from 
freight cabooses. 


SPORT 


Football 


Last Saturday, with a tooth in 
the wind and a squint in the sky, 
saw the yellow moon of football 
ripening to the full. 


“Red” Grange, in a new yellow 
head-guard that shone like the hel- 
met of Navarre, ran out on a field 
at Philadelphia before 65,000 people 
who had decided that he was a 
myth. Before the game was five 
minutes old Grange had run _ 60 
yards for a touchdown; before it 
was over he had scored two more 
and made a fourth possible. He 
carried the ball 36 times, gained 
363 yards. Score: Illinois 24, 
Pennsylvania 2. 


Coach Roper of Princeton kept 
backs Slagle and Bridges sitting 
on the bench beside him lest they 
get hurt before the Harvard game 
this week, but he sent Dignan 
against Swarthmore, knowing well 
that if Dignan were not there 
to punt, if Dignan were not there 


PECK & PECK 


are showing 
the most exclusive 
and complete assort- 
ment of hosiery and 
sportswear for every 
occasion. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SOUTHAMPTON PALM BEACH FRENCH LICK 
MIAMI 2s NEWPORT 
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to throw passes, hit the line, and 
tackle, his team might make a poor 
showing. Dignan did well. Score: 
Princeton 19, Swarthmore 7. 


Harvard managed to beat William 
and Mary though there were Bos- 
ton “townies”* who left the stands 
loudly insisting that Mary had 
played the whole game—that if 
William had got in, even for a 
period, everything would have been 
different. Score: Harvard 12, 
William and Mary, 7. 


A broken-nosed back named Mc- 
Carty ran 25 yards to make the 
lone touchdown by which Chicago 
registered its customary victory 
over Purdue. Score: Chicago 6, 
Purdue 0. 


Hibben of Princeton, Lowell of 
Harvard, Angell of Yale, Farrand 
of Cornell, Hadley of Washington, 
Wilbur of California, Scott of 
Northwestern, Kinley of LIllinois, 
Brooks of Missouri, Chase of North 
Carolina, sat in the stands and 
saw Yale, amazingly rejuvenated, 
break a 7-7 tie in the last period 
and riot furiously across the goal- 
line of an overtrained and suddenly 
despairing Army eleven. Score: 
Yale 28, Army 7. 


The Wolverines of Michigan 
snarled and_ snapped, _ clawed, 
chewed up the Navy team, 54 to 0. 
“Biggest naval disaster of all 
time,” said critics. 


Emerson Carey Jr.** kicked a 
goal from the 39-yard line so that 
Cornell could beat Columbia—a goal 
that never would have been needed 
if two lucky breaks had not given 
the latter a brace of unearned 
touchdowns. Cornell made 21 first 
downs to Columbia’s 6. Score: 
Cornell 17, Columbia 14. 


Southern sport writers call Georgia 
Tech’s team “The Golden Tornado,” 
but for all the explosive grandeur 
of that name Georgia could do 
little against Flanagan and _ his 
friends from Notre Dame. Score: 
Notre Dame 18, Georgia Tech 0. 


After three scoreless periods, 
Spears of Drake crossed the goal- 
line of a somewhat bleeding Kan- 


*Middle class and low class Bostonians, 
as a rule, dislike Harvard. 


7College presidents, all. 


**Also Junior Amateur Western Golf 
champion. 











Ideal Investment Methods 


Presented In 
Fight Prize-Winning Plans 


Some of the Questions 
Answered in the Eight 
Prize-winning Plans 


Can a Fixed Income be 
Stretched to 
Meet Growing Needs? 
Are Common Stocks 
Ever a Conservative 
Investment? 
Shall Foreign Bonds be 
Barred from a Sound 
Investment List? 


AreThereAnySecurities 
which an Investor may 
‘‘PutAwayandForget’’? 
What Place does 
Insurance Occupy in an 
Investment Plan? 


How Far Should Diversi- 
fication be Carried? 


What Part of his Funds 
Shall an 


InvestorPlaceinStocks? 
Is it Sound Policy 
toWaitforLowerPrices? 
What is the Highest 
Yield Obtainable with 
Safety? 

Is the Real Estate Mort- 
gage Suitable for the 
Inexperienced Investor? 


sas; Sutherland added the point. 
Score: Drake 7, Kansas 0. 


Dartmouth kept its slate clean 
by the efforts of twa linesmen who 
blocked two kicks and scored two 
touchdowns to beat Brown, 14 to 0. 


Holy Cross, another undefeated 
team, had an easy time with Buck- 


A most interesting attempt to 
sound public opinion on a subject of 
investment has just been concluded. 
BARRON'S asked the question *“How 
would you invest $100,000?" and 
offered a total of $2,000 in prizes for 
the best answers. The winners have 
been selected. Their plans provide 
practical and sound methods of in- 
vestment procedure that can be used 
to solve any investment problem 


To be published in 
BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 


Leading bankers submitted plans in 
BARRON'S contest as carefully worked out 
as if done for a client in actual practice. 
Investment specialists put their exact know- 
ledge and best theory as experts into the 
problem. Successful investors gave their ideas 
based on accumulated personal experience 
that could not be obtained otherwise at any 
price. 

The first prize winning plan appeared in 
tne October 19th issue of BARRON'S. The 
remaining plans will appear, one each week 
thereafter. BARRON'S can be purchased 
each week at leading newsstands for 20c a 
copy— 

OR 
Simply mail in the coupon with one dollar 
and you will receive the eight issues of 
BARRON'S in which the prize answers 
appear 


BARRON’S 
44 Broad St.; New York. 


Enclosed is one dollar. Send me the eight 
issues of BARRON'S containing the prize win- 


ning investment plans. 
Name... 
Address ..... 





nell. Score: Holy Cross 23, Buck- 
nell 7. 


It is bad to be born with a name 
like a fumble, Michalske, for in- 
stance; worse if that is your name 
and you actually fumble to let in the 
one score of a game that would 
otherwise have been a scoreless tie. 
Yet a man is not responsible for 
his name nor for every sleight of 
fortune that may juggle a ball out 
of his arms, and team-mates tried 
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FLORIDA 


Ye Sunshine City 


Hospitality and entertainment 
awai youin the Sunshine City. 
Located between tiie Gulf of 
Mexico and Tampa Bay, St. 
Petersburg has a climace unsur- 
passed. Colf, bathing, fishing, 
boating, and o‘her sports. Mag- 
nificent hotels <nd_ furnished 
apartments. For booklet and in- 
formation address: 


H. P. DILLMAN 

















STUDY ~ HOME 
The University of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 3§ Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Iil. 
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Ae) Air Valves make 
£\ cold radiators hot 
Attach easily to any steam 
radiator without tools - 
lela se elee-let ie ialelsseetelavae 
leak—make no-noise. Sold 
at heating and plumbing 
stores: Only $1.60 
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to console Fullback Michalske of 
Penn State even though his fumble 
in the second half meant that 
Syracuse won, 7 to 0. 


Eleven dogged  Pittsburghers, 
once called the Panthers, rampaged 
against a flaccid team from Johns 
Hopkins. Score: Pittsburgh 31, 
Johns Hopkins 0. 


Thorpe Out 


Last week two items of news 
appeared which told sportsmen that 
one of the greatest athletes that 
ever lived has faded out of sport. 
The items told about Jim Thorpe, 
the Indian. One described how, 
after having failed, miserably, to 
get into condition, he was dropped 
by the New York Club with which 
he had been playing professional 
football. The second stated that 
he had married for solace a West 
Virginian named Freeda Kirkpat- 
rick, had started west for his 
honeymoon. He is 39. 


Fifteen years ago Thorpe was 
in his prime. In 1911 and 1912, 
playing with Carlisle, he won a 
place on Walter Camp’s All-Ameri- 
can elevens. The next summer on 
the U. S. Olympic team at Stock- 
holm, he won the all-around track 
and field championship, but his 
medals were taken away from him 
when some snoop found out that 
he had played in a _ professional 
baseball game. He _ signed with 
the New York Giants, but soon 
showed that he was not good 
enough for big league baseball. 
Though speedy in the field and on 
the bases, he could not hit a curve 
ball, could not “judge” a long-hit 
fly ball. In the past few years he 
has made his money in the fall 
with professional football elevens, 
in the spring and summer with 
third-rate baseball clubs, and in 
the winter pursued whatever indoor 
diversions suited his fancy. 


In San Francisco 


Out to San Francisco by train 
went nine limber gentlemen from 
Louisville, Ky., winners of the 
American Association baseball 
championship, to play the San Fran- 
cisco “Seals,” who had taken the 
pennant in the Pacific Coast League. 
They played eight games; each won 
four; then came the afternoon that 
would decide everything. The 
“Colonels” from Louisville stiffened 
their backbones and bashed out 
four runs in the first inning. It 
looked as if they had won. For an 
inning they were lazy; then the 
“Seals” knocked two of _ their 
pitchers out of the box to win the 
game 9-8, the series 5-4. 


Louisville was also beaten in the 
“Little World Series” by Baltimore, 
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Here are shoes that 
give real wear 


... and comforte 


STRONG, sturdy street shoes fash- 
ioned on true athletic lastsi Only 
S aldings with their years of experi- 
ence in making shoes for golf, tennis 
and all athletic activities couid pro- 
duce street shoes stich as these. 


You know what foot comfort and per- 
fect shoe-fit means to the athlete. 
Now you can have street shoes built 


on this same athletic plan...this same 
last...this same comfort/ 


Here are street shoes constructed of 
the finest viking calfskin, especially 
treated to resist water...what a pro- 
tection this coming winter! 

Real, all-leather soles, too!...all-leather 
soles that wear like iron and give your 
feet the support they should have. 


for feet’s sake! 


Le’ Spalding v1 Sno 


105 Nassau st. 518 
NEW York" A" 
And all large cities 


Have you any 


MARTINI 
és 


Rossi 


Non-Alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 
THE IDEAL APPETIZER 


in your cellar? 
Bottled in Turin, Italy 
only 





Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
22-24 Clarke St. New York City 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Affront 


In Manassa, Colo., (birth town 
of Pugilist Jack Dempsey) mem- 
bers of the school board proposed 
to name the new high school “The 
Jack Dempsey School.” Came a 
fierce protest from the American 
Legion. “A direct affront—yes, an 
insult—to every World War vet- 
eran,” said the Chairman of the 
Denver District Rehabilitation Com- 


mittee, 


Lions 


In Bloomsburg, Pa., a wild animal 
show came to town; the lions roared 
all night. Soon citizens began to 
miss their dogs. Then a small boy 
spied a dog-collar in the lion cage; 
others saw pieces of paws, etc.; the 
gloating lions roared no longer. In- 
dignant police told the cireus to 
leave town. Out it went. 


Shrewd 
In Binghamton, N. Y., one E. M. 


Tierney Jr., manager of the Ar- 
lington Hotel, achieved nationwide 
publicity for his hostelry by caus- 
ing to be printed on the breakfast 
menu-card: 

“In order that American tradi- 
tions may be preserved and that the 
customs of our forefathers may en- 
dure, we have placed pie upon our 
breakfast menu—apple, mince and 
pumpkin.” 


Wine, Spaghetti 


In Manhattan, sloe-eyed Italian 
children competed in a baby show. 
Some were knock-kneed, some astig- 
matic, round-shouldered,  swivel- 
hocked, unduly thin; some spilled 
their milk with mild equability, 
as if a saucepan in their stomachs 
were softly frothing over. But 
well-nigh perfect was Anthony 
Chiecon He was fat. He was 
serene. “What do you feed him 
on?” doctors asked the mother. 
“Spaghetti,” shrugged enormous 
Mrs. Chieco. “He eats moocha 
spaghetti, and he drinks da vino— 
wine. Madre di Dio, he drinks it, 
pouf! like ees water.” 


Scheme 


In Sacramento, knowledge came 
to William M. Bowman, pioneer 
settler, that he like other men 
must die. He chose his pailbearers, 
dug a grave, lined it with cement, 
built a coffin, hewed a stone from 
native granite. That was 18 years 
ago when he was 73. Since the 
Grim Reaper continued to elude 
him, Mr. Bowman thought of a 
scheme. He built a flagpole over 
his grave and attached a flag and 





You may be slipping, too— 


MONG THE MEN who have 
enrolled for the Alexander 
HamiltonInstituteare32,000presi- 
dents and business heads. Here is 


the story of one of them which is 
rather unusual. 


He is 49 years old and had been 
head of his own business since 


1910. It was at his special request 
that a representative of the Insti- 
tute called at his office, and he 
plunged into the subject without 
a wasted word. 


“I don’t think you need to tell 
me anything about your Modern 
Business Course and Service,” he 
said. “‘A number of my friends 
have taken it. They are enthusi- 
astic. I trust theirjudgment. Let 
me have an enrolment blank.” 


The Institute man laid it before him. 
He picked up his pen and and then 
paused fora moment, looking out of the 
window. Abruptly he swung around again 
and wrote his name. 


“T have been slipping,” he exclaimed. 
**For some months I have been conscious 
of it. Conditions have changed in busi- 
ness since I began; problems come up 
that need something more than merely 
rule-of-thumb experience. I’ve got to 
have someone helping me here, and the 
easiest way to get really. reliable help, 
I guess, is to take on your experts as my 
private guides and advisors.” 


We say this story is unusual. Why? 
Because he was slipping and knew it. 
Thousands are slipping and don’t. Every 
man in business is either lifting himself 
steadily, hand over hand, or he is 
slipping. There is no such thing as 
standing still. 


There are four signs of slipping; 
four separate groups of men who 
ought today to send for “Forging 
Ahead in Business,” the book 
which gives all the facts about | 
the Institute’s training. | 


Are you in one of these 

four groups? 

1. The man who sees oppor- 
tunities for bigger undertakings, 
but who lacks the self-confidence 
to go ahead; who is afraid to | 


reach out and assume respons!- 
bility; who knows that he lacks 


| Signature 


and you may 
not know it 


the knowledge on which to base large 
decisions. The Institute can help that man. 


2. The man who has worked for many 
months without a salary increase. He 
has slipped; he may not know it, but he 
has. He needs some definite addition to 
his business knowledge, something to set 
him apart from his competitors, to make 
the men higher up take a new interest in 
him. The Institute can help that man. 


3. The man who has stayed in the 
same position and sees no future. He 
may have had petty routine increases 
but he has slipped. He is every day 
nearer to old age. He has been content 
with slow progress when the progress 
might have been rapid and sure. The 
Institute can help that man. 


4. The man who knows only one 
department of business. He may be 
a good salesman, but if he knows nothing 
of accounting, banking, costs, factory 
and office management, and corporation 
finance, he will be a salesman always. 
He may be a good accountant, and 
never reach beyond the accounting 
department. The man at the top must 
know something about everything. The 
Institute can help that man. 


You will find the descriptive book 
published by the Institute, “Forging 
Ahead in Business,” different from any 
piece of business literature you have 
ever seen. It is so practical, so directly 
related to your problem, so clear in its 
analysis of the reasons why some men 
rapidly go forward while other men slip 
back. We should like to put a copy 
of it into the hands of every thought- 
ful reader of this magazine. It will 
richly repay you for an evening of 
your time. Fill in your name _ be- 
low; your copy will come by mail, with- 
out the slightest obligation, at once. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITU" 


430 Astor Place 


New York City 


> 


Send me at once the booklet, “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business,’”’ which I 
may keep without obligation. 


Please write plainly 


| BO BON cos ecscceéncecveacvacesbien 











As You Like It 


There are over fifty 
ways of serving Shredded 
Wheat—fifty attractive 
and tempting forms of 
eating thesegolden shreds 
of whole-wheat health. 
Try some for tomorrow’s 
breakfast with a little hot 


milk and salt or sugar to 
taste. Then write the 


factory for our receipe 
book. You'll discover 
new delights in this brain, 
brawn and bone-building 
food that twenty years of 


popularity have made 
supreme. 


Shredded 
Wheat 


Eat It For Health and Strength 
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halyard. When he feels life de- 
parting, he will crawl into the 
coffin, raise the flag, and the people 
in the valley, knowing his signal, 
will climb the hill and shovel the 
earth over hir 


Drastic 


In Pueblo, Col., one Dale Sechrist, 
high school pupil, bought a pair 
of baggy Oxford trousers, donned 
them, went to school. ... In half 
an hour Dale Sechrist wore no 
trousers at all, was unconscious. 
From an upper branch of a nearby 
tree, flouted by the wind, derided 
from below, Dale’s baggy bags 
flew high. Ku Kluxing klassmates 
had not liked them. 


“Old Cuckoo” 

In Vienna, Count Ludwig Salm 
von Hoogstraten, bounding tennis- 
player, so-called “tennis-playing 
bounder,” was asked whether he in- 
tended to marry Suzanne Lenglen. 
Said he: 

“I am happily married, but if I 
were not I should not marry the 
best tennis player in the world. 
. . Do I look like a nurserymaid, 
watching my wife play by the hour 
with women? As for watching her 


play with men, I should have to be 
an old cuckoo first.” 


In Japan 


In Osaka, Japan, one Senichiro 
Tokuriki, shoemaker, lived with his 
wife until his two sons, Kazuo and 
Saburo, had reached the age of 18 
and 19 respectively. Then, think- 
ing that they were doubtless com- 
petent to fend for the woman, he 
chose another wife (a very lotus 
blossom for fairness) and moved 
away. The mother grieved herself 
to the edge of death, and the two 
lads, seeing that it was no laughing 
matter, took counsel together. They 
thought of a way to make their 
father come home. One night when 
there was no moon they stole out 
of the house and made for the rail- 
road track, each hiding a scroll of 
paper under the butterfly filigree of 
his kimono. An express train ap- 
proached. The lads cast themselves 
down before it. .Policemen, finding 
letters in the bloody tatters that 
covered their bodies, informed Shoe- 
maker Tokuriki that it was now 
his duty to live with their mother. 
(Whether or not he complied, des- 
patches failed to state.) 





ACTING PLAYS 
For Amateurs j10."*psiis, 
Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and sketches; 
ideas for entertainment. 

Send for Free Catalog 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
542 South Dearborn St - Ch'cago, Ill. 
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THE PRESS | 


The Gospel of Truth 


Sometimes an editor makes a 
name for himself by creating a 
great newspaper, and sometimes 
a famed man turning editor makes 
a name for his paper because of 
himself. Consider the case _ of 
James E. Ferguson, citizen of 
Texas (and husband of the Gov- 
erness), and The Ferguson 
Forum. Few people, even editors, 
knew of The Ferguson Forum un- 
til it began to be spoken of in 
connection with assertions that 
Mr. Ferguson was using official 
stationery of the Governess’s of- 
fice to solicit advertising for his 
paper. 

But the James E. Ferguson news- 
paper is as much a “character” as 
he himself. It has three slogans 
at the head of its front page: 


We are Agin High Rents 
We Are Agin High Interest 
We Are Agin High Taxes 


A union label is prominently 
displayed between these declara- 
tions. The journal is normally 
eight pages, newspaper size. Its 
editorial content may be indicated 
by the three articles which were 
spread across the entire upper part 
of the front page cf an issue which 
came out when there was agita- 
tion for calling a special session 
of the legislature to investigate 
charges that money had been lav- 
ishly, not to say wastefully, spent 
by the State Road Commission, 
said to have been picked and dom- 
inated by James E. Ferguson. Of 
the seven columns, two were given 
to statements by several state leg- 
islators arguing that there was 
no need to call a special session to 
investigate charges against the 
Fergusons. Three columns more 
were devoted to a statement by 
Governess Miriam A. Ferguson as 
to why she would not call a special 
session. (Some persons were 
loathe to believe that a woman— 
or, at least, a refined woman—had 
written this statement, which in- 
cluded a reference to “this crowd 


that is howling about a special ses- 
sion,” ete.) Two columns more 
were given to a_ statement by 
George W. Keeling. It is best to 
let Mr. Keeling speak for himself: 


I am pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Columbus, Texas, and I was during 
the month of April, 1925, editor of a 
publication which I called The Crusader. In 
the April number of said publication I 
wrote an article headed “Fergusons Encour- 
age Crime.” In that article I discussed the 
pardon record of Governor Miriam A. Fer- 
guson, and in connection with such discus- 
sion I referred to Jim Ferguson in the fol- 
lowing language: “All Texans are sorry 
for the woman that must bear his practice 
of using her as a rubber stamp that he 


_may be rehabilitated through the criminal 


element of the state. Jim Ferguson knows 
that he can never be elected to office again 
and that two years will close the political 
career of Mrs. Ferguson, and he is doubt- 
less ‘making hay while the sun shines.’ Is 
Jim Ferguson the unseen agent that acts be- 











If you ran 


At left —the new Madison design. 
Hamilton pocket watches may be 
had in yellow, white or green gold, 
14k or filled, plain or engraved. 
Prices, $48 to$250. You can choose 


from a wide variety of cases and 
dials. 


The Broadway Limited, famous 
Pennsylvania Railroad flier, cross- 
ing the Rockville Bridge over the 
Susquehanna River. The Hamil- 
ton times this popular train. (Pic- 
ture used by permission of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad.) 


the Broadway Limited 


youd need TamiltoneAccuracy 


This accurate watch keeps America’s 
crack trains on schedule 


se HAT TIME HAVE YOU?” Ask this 

V4 question of a group of business 
men. Out come their watches. One 
watch is three minutes slow, another 
five minutes fast, and so on. But ask 
this question of a group of railroad 
men. If there is any variation it is 
usually only a matter of seconds. 

Yet it is so very easy for every busi- 
ness and professional man to have a 
watch as unfailingly accurate as the 
railroad man’s. When you buy a watch, 
get the make he uses. For thirty years 
there has been one watch that has been 
generally favored on America’s rail- 
roads, a watch that has earned the 
unique Cistinction of beingcalled ‘“The 
Railroad Timekeeperof America.” 


The new Tonneau model wrist watch for 
women. Hamilton Wrist Watches come 
in silk ribbon models, and strap models. 
Cases are plain or engraved in white or 
green gold, 14k or fille omen’s wrist 
watches $48and $60, Men’s strap watches 
$50 to $85. 


This watch of accuracy fame is watches for men, and charming 
the Hamilton. It rides in cab and wrist watches for women. We have 
coach of such famous fliers as the prepared a very useful little booklet 
Twentieth Century, the California «The Care of Your Watch.” We 
Limited, the Broadway Limited will send it on request. Write also 
and the Olympian. When you buy for a copy of our new illustrated 


a Hamilton, accuracy is assured. 


booklet, “The Timekeeper.” 


Ask your jeweler to show you Address Dept. 6-G2 Hamilton 
a Hamilton today. He can show Watch Company, on the Lincoln 
you Hamilton pocket and strap Highway, Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A, 





cAn ANNOUNCEMENT by the 
Securities Sales Company of Florida 


ge; First Mortgage Bond business of the Securities Sales Company 
of Florida, which was established in May, 1919, will be con- 
ducted henceforth under the name of the Security Bond & Mortgage 
Company, which will issue 6% Collateral Trust Gold Bonds, secured 
by guaranteed first mortgages. 


The Maryland Casualty Company, whose resources exceed 
$33,000,000, will guarantee unconditionally the principal and in- 


terest on the mortgages. 


The Maryland Trust Company, whose resources exceed 
$11,500,000, will act as Trustee of each bond issue. 


. A. W. Iglehart & Company, with offices in Baltimore, Md.; 
Vashington, D.C.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Clarksburg, W.Va., have 
been selected as the Company’s investment bankers. 


The first issue of 6% Security Bonds to be issued under this ar- 
rangement will be ready on November 1st. Orders, reservations 
or requests for further information should be sent to J. A. W. 
Igleharr & Company, 102 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 


[DENOMINATIONS $1,000, $500 AND $100. MATURITIES ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR AND FIVE YEARS.) 








Extra Money for Christmas! 


Take Subscriptions for 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


Write today for full details to: 


JOHN SARGENT, Agency Division, TIME 


‘Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Insure it / 


For just a few cents you can give yourself North 
America Parcel Post Insurance protection. 
Wrap a coupon with every package and you are 
insured against its loss, damage or destruction in 
the mails. 

Mail the attached memorandum for information 
and rates. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T-119 


Oe eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eres See OHHH SEE SESE EESESESESES 
Cee eeeeeeesesesseeeee 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 








fore the pardon board for the criminals 
and then sits at the right hand of ‘Miladi’ 
while she signs on the dotted line? Talk 
about high finance. Somebody, somewhere 
down the line must be getting lots of 
cash.” 


I now therefore desire to retract said 
statement and attack upon the adminis- 
tration of Governor Miriam A, Ferguson 
and upon the character of Jim Ferguson. 
I freely admit and acknowledge, confess 
and declare that my said statement in 
reference to Governor Ferguson and Jim 
Ferguson is not true in whole or in part, 
and my statement above quoted and printed 
in The Crusader was made without any 
foundation in fact or upon any excuse that 
would justify me in making the same. 

In order that justice may be done I 
authorize the publication of this my state- 
ment in any newspaper of the State or in 
any other manner. 


Did not Mr. Keeling know that 
there are libel laws in the State of 
Texas? It surely must be libelous 
to print in Texas that anyone “en- 
courages crime” unless one has 
definite proof. Mr. Keeling was 
very fortunate to escape prosecu- 
tion. 


It does not appear from examin- 
ing The Ferguson Forum that 
James E. Ferguson, “President and 
Editor,” is using official stationery 
to solicit advertising. Its adver- 
tising includes such items as: 


A full page advertising “Pecans 
in Texas,” with no names of per- 
sons or firms likely to profit from 
its insertion mentioned. 


“666 is a prescription for Colds, 
Grippe, Flu, Dengue, Bilious Fever 
and Malaria. It kills the germs.” 


“Father and Son tell how they 
found relief from liver disorders 
by taking Black-Draught,” etc. 


An advertisement of about half 
a page offering for sale small 
farms, subdivisions of a_ great 
ranch. Strangely enough, adjoin- 
ing this advertisement on the same 
page was an extensive news article 
describing the same thing and 
headed: “Realization of Trail- 
breaker’s Dream Makes Possible 
Owning of Homes by Men Poor but 
Thrifty.” 


“Tutt’s Pills induce regular habit, 
good digestion. Relieve the dys- 
peptic and debilitated and tone up 
the system against Malaria.” 


“Rally, Friends, Rally! I am 
making a fight through the Forum 
for good government, good schools, 
religious and political freedom and 
lower taxes in Texas, and I will 
appreciate it personally if you will 
help me in this fight by sending 
in your subscription to the Forum 
at once. 


“The Forum is now $2 a year for 
single subscriptions or $1.50 a year 
in clubs of five or more. 


“Here is a convenient coupon for 
either single or club subscriptions. 
Please use it and help us spread 
the gospel of truth in Texas.... 


“Jim Ferguson, Editor.” 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Governor and Mrs. 
John Gilbert Winant, of New 
Hampshire, a son, Rivington Rus- 
sell Winant; in Manhattan. 


Engaged. John Adams Mayer, 
editor of Town Topics, and Miss 
Dorothy Quick. 


Married. James Thorpe, 39, 
famed Sac and Fox Indian, to Miss 
Freeda Kirkpatrick of West Vir- 
ginia (see Page 30, Sport). 


7 


Died. A few hours after birth,a 
second child born to Irene Castle 
(Mrs. Frederic McLaughlin); at 
a Chicago hospital, whither Mrs. 
McLaughlin had been taken after 
a fall from her horse. 


. ° e 


Died. General Michael Frunze, 
40, ruthless Soviet commander, ex- 
terminator of many Tsarists, some- 
time assistant and_ since last 
January successor to Leon Trotzky 
in the post of Soviet War Com- 
missar (Minister); at Moscow, af- 
ter two operations for intestinal 
ulcer. The Soviet Government gave 
a funeral “second in size and im- 
pressiveness only to that of Nikolai 
Lenin.” 


. 7 ” 


Died. Mrs. Edith May Rickard, 
41, wife of George L. (“Tex”) 
Rickard, famed boxing promoter, of 
pneumonia, in Manhattan. 


Died. Mrs. Ellsworth M. Statler 
(née Manderbach), wife of the 
famed hotel man, of pneumonia, in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Rev. William J. Leggett, 
717, at Nyack, N. Y., of a paralytic 
stroke. In 1869 he was captain of 
the Rutgers eleven which played off 
with Princeton the first recorded 
game of U. S. collegiate football. 
At the time of his death he was 
Vice President of the U. S. Re- 
formed Church. 


Died. General Felix Agnus, 86, 
onetime sculptor, veteran of many 
wars, sometime publisner of the 
Baltimore American* and founder- 
publisher of the Baitimore Star; 
at Baltimore, after eight months 
of lingering illness. Before he was 
27 he had served in the army of 
Napoleon III, had fought under 
Garibaldi, was a Brigadier Gen- 
eral in the (U. S.) Union Army. 
He saved the life of General Kil- 
patrick at Big Bethel; was a wit- 
ness of Sheridan’s ride. He was 
an original member of the Asso- 
ciated Press. His decorations, his 
clubs were numerous. 


*He sold it to Munsey, who sold it to 
earst. 


BUSINESS 


General Motors 


The earnings statement and 
balance sheet of General Motors 
for the third quarter of 1925, 
ending Sept. 30, go far toward ac- 
counting for the extraordinary rise 
in Motors stock on the Exchange. 

Net earnings for the third quar- 
ter, after depreciation and _ all 
charges, were $28,161,730. If the 
Company’s equity in the undivided 
profits of its subsidiaries—Fisher 
Body Corporation, General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation ard others 
—were included, earnings would 
for the same period amount to $28,- 
647,896. 

For the first three-quarters of 
1925, earnings without subsidiary 
undivided profits have amounted to 
$13.27 per share on Motors common 
stock, or with them, to $14.75. It 
is therefore probable that Motors 
will earn this year between $17.50 
and $20.00 a share. 


Motor Output 


As a centre of optimism, Detroit 
is giving California and even 
Florida some __ stiff competition. 
Automobile-makers there are now 
planning their 1926 production 
schedules, and they are not doing 
it half-heartedly. 

Dodge Bros. is extending its 
plants to permit a 50% increase in 
production, to 1,500 cars a day. 
Hudson goes even further, plan- 
ning a 100% increase, to 2,000 
ears a day. Similarly, output 
capacity per day is being. arranged 
by Buick for 750 cars, by Chrysler 
for 800 to 1,000, by Willys-Over- 
land for 1,100, and by Chevrolet 
for 2,200. These of course are 
maximum figures. Yet estimates of 
1926 car production call for a 40% 
increase over 1925 for these six 
popular makers, as follows: 


MAKER 1925 

275,000 
275,000 
185,000 
146,000 
239,000 


490,000 


1926 
375,000 
450,000 
200,000 
250,000 
330,000 
660,000 


Hudson 


Chrysler 
Willys-Overland 
Chevrolet 


1,610,000 2,265,000 


This situation in the opinion of 
Detroit, spells the most competi- 
tive year ahead in the history of 
the industry. It seems doubtful 
whether the public demand will 
absorb this greater production. The 
probability therefore is that the 
more popular and efficient motor 
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How Straus. 


Bonds Build 


Fortunes 


HREWD investors 

throughout the United 
States and many foreign 
countries are building 
independent fortunes 
through systematic invest- 
ment in Straus First Mort- 
gage Bonds. Year by year 
investing and reinvesting 
they see their fortunes 
grow. They select Straus 
Bonds because — 





Straus Bondsareinvestigated, 
analyzed and selected by the 
largest, best equipped and 
most thoroughly trained 
lending organization of its 
kind. 


The nation-wide operations 
of S. W.STRAUS & CO. per- 
mitusto choose the best loans 
in the most prosperous cities, 
avoiding localitieswherecom- 
mercial or real estate condi- 
tions are unfavorable. 





Straus Bonds yield under 
present conditions as high 
as 6.25%. 


Straus Bonds have a satisfac- 
tory and steadily broadening 








market. 


These qualities appeal 
more and more, year by 
year, to all classes of in- 
vestors, building fortunes 
large and small. Our book- 
let, “43 Years Without 
Loss to Any Investor’, 
tells you details about 
Straus Bonds and the rigid 
and scientific safeguards 
of the Straus Plan. A copy 
is yours without cost or 
obligation. Simply write 
today and ask for 


BOOKLET K-1525 








The Straus Hallmark on a 
bond stampsit at onceas the 
premier real estate security. 


S.W.STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue 
at goth St. 
New YorK 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Ine. 





Greater Safety 
InSouthern Bonds 


ETHER an in- 
vestor chooses 
Municipal, Corpora- 
tion or First Mortgage 
Bonds as best suited 
to his particular pur- 
poses, and whatever 
the rate of return he 
requires on his money, 
he is always interested 
in securing the greatest 
degree of safety which 
these conditions will 
permit. 


3 is a recognized fact 
thatinthe more rapidly 
developing Southern 
states, away from the cen- 
tersof accumulated wealth, 
greater safeguards and a 
higher degree of protec- 
tion are characteristic of 
investments which return 


5%, 6% or 7%. 


aldwell & Company’s 

long experience in 
underwriting and distrib- 
uting sound Southern in- 
vestments of every type 
enables this company to 
offer a diversified selec- 
tion of bonds combining 
liberal yield with superior 
safeguards, 


Write for 
complimen- 
tary copy of 
“How Much 
Should Your 
MoneyEarn” 
sent without 
obligation. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


905 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


producers will make further  in- 
roads upon their less favored com- 
petitors. 


Good Steel 








Although motor stocks have led 
the recently advancing market, 
many speculators and business men 
continue to look upon the U. S. 
Steel Corporation as the permanent 
leader among industrial companies. 

Now it is announced that for the 
quarter ending Sept. 30, 1925, 
Steel earned $42,400,412—the high- 
est figure since the first quarter of 
1924. 

The Steel directors are (as usu- 
al) most conservative concerning 
payment of large common dividends. 
They still maintain the regular 5% 
dividend on the common stock, and 
pay an additional 2% as a “regular 
extra” dividend. As yet they have 
not apparently seen fit to set 7% 
as the regular common dividend, 
though no one at present contem- 
plates any actual reduction below 
this figure. 


Gary Dinners 


The interpretation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law has caused 
many a false step that has sub- 
sequently been retraced. Recently 
the U. S. Supreme Court has held 
(in the Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association case) that ex- 
change of information regarding 
sales, costs, etc., among competi- 
tors does not necessarily constitute 
any violation of the anti-trust law. 

Back in the salad days of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, Judge 
Gary unwittingly attracted much 
attention by inviting other steel 
gentlemen to take dinner with him 
occasionally to talk over the steel 
business. The Steel Corporation 
has often been accused, but never 
convicted, of being a monopoly in 
itself. However, when the “Gary 
dinners” came into the public eye, 
much clamor was raised by politi- 
cians that these functions violated 
the spirit (if not the letter) of the 
Sherman law. It was asserted that 
the masters of steel unofficially, yet 
none the less efficiently, regulated 
the whole industry over Judge 
Gary’s coffee and _ cigars. The 
Judge was compelled to select his 
dinner-guests thereafter with a 
constant eye on the newspaper 
reporters. 

Now, however, Judge Gary has 
taken heart again from the Su- 
preme Court decision and has sug- 
gested that the trade meetings be- 
tween competing steel companies 
may be resumed without fear of 
the law. In behalf of the sugges- 
tion, Mr. Gary expressed his 
opinion that such meetings would 
serve to “stabilize” the industry. 
But it is doubted that he will 
sponsor the move by banqueting his 
competitors in the former fashion. 





Minn 











More Seats 


Last week the Board of Govern- 
ors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change approved an increase in the 
number of “seats” from 1,100 to 
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MARTIN SYKES 
of the Rye Country Club 

At Rye, New York, is an- 

other of the more promi- 

nent professionals who 


wears 


Trench . Jhriner 
© Uner 


Golf Shoes 


footing that a spiked golf 
oxford ensures, Mr. Sykes 
findsin these famous shoes 
a smartness and perfect 
fitting comfort that is un- 
usual. 


VUE ay 


French, Shriner & Urner 
golf oxfords are equipped 
with our exclusive ““Twin- 
Grip” sole in which either 
spikes or studs may be 
worn. Measured in miles 
per dollar, they are a real 
economy. 


On request to Golf Dept., 61 
Melcher St., Boston, we ill 


MURRELL) 





gladly send a folder showing 
several models equipped x 


this sole. 


New York 


350 Madison Ave. 153 Broadway 
Borden Bldg. Singer Bldg. 


Chicago 
106 Michigan Avenue (South) 
Monroe Bldg. 


Other stores in New York (7), 
Brooklyn (1), Chicago (2), Detroit 
(1), Philadelphia (1), Cleveland 
(1), St. Paul (1), Minneapolis 
(1), Kansas City (1) and Seattle 
(1). Agencies in other important 
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1,125. This action is said to have 
been taken as a result of the ter- 
rific demand for more memberships 
created by recent record breaking 
dealings on the Exchange. And 
it is confidently expected that each 
of the new seats can be disposed 
of at the record price of $135,000, 
paid for a membership sold a 
fortnight ago. This would give 
the Exchange $3,375,000 new work- 
ing capital; a sum. which the 
Governors probably feel they would 
have difficulty in realizing at a 
moment less opportune than the 
present. 

It is said that this step will 
involve a change or amendment in 
the constitution of the Exchange, 
which has fixed the membership 
at 1,100 since 1881. 

In 1869 there were 5383 member- 
ships which were increased in that 
ear by admittine “The Government 
ond Board” (173 seats) and “The 
Open Board of Brokers” (354); 
making 1,060. When 40 new mem- 
bers completed the total which has 
remained constant for 44 years, 
they were knicknamed “The Forty 
Thieves.” A man who paid the 
then fabulous price of $15,000 for 
his seat, was dubbed “King of The 
Forty Thieves.” 


A record price for a seat on the 
New York Curb Market was es- 
tablished last week, when Bartlett 
H. Hayes sold his membership to 
Frank J. Hardiman for $24,000. 
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Time, the Weekly News-Magazine, Edi- 
tors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates Niven Busch (Art, Music), 
Manfred Gottfried (National Affairs), 
John S. Martin (Books). Weekly Con- 
{r'butors—Elizabeth Armstrong, Willard 
T. Ingalls, Peter Mathews, Wells Root, 
Laird Skields Goldsborough, Morris Fish- 
bein. Published by Time, Inc., B. Hadden, 
Pres.; H. R. Luce, Sec’y-Treas.; 25 West 
45th St., New York City, and Penton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription rate, 
one year, postpaid: In the United States 
and Mexico, $5.00; in Canada, $5.50; else- 
where, $6.00. For advertising rates address 
Robert L. Johnson, Advertising Manager, 
Time, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 
New England representatives, Sweeney & 
Price, 127 Federal St., Boston, Mass. ; 
Western representatives, Powers & Stone, 
8 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Southern 
tepresentative, F. J. Dusossoit, 1502 Land 
Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; Pacific Coast 
representative, Roger A. Johnstone, Alex- 
ander Bldg., 155 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco, Circulation Manager, Roy E. Larsen, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. Vol. VI. No. 19. 


HARRY EMERSOW FOSDICK 
ROBERT T. JOWES JR. 


DWIGHT W. MORROW 


STANLEY BALOWIN 
HENRY FORD 


The original drawings by Artist 
Woolf, likenesses of the above- 
named gentlemen, already utilized 
as front covers for 71 ME, are on 
hand and will be sold individually 
lo those TIME subscribers who 
bid highest. Non-subscribers need 
not apply. 

Communicate before Nov. 10 with: 


F. GUNDELFINGER 


Art Department 
Penton Buil.ing Cleveland, Ohio 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 


Build Your Independent Income 


with SMITH BONDS | 


Thousands of men and women, all over the world, have 
put their money into these time-tested investments 


4 ira wish for a substantial 
independent income—an 
income apart from your personal 
earnings—doubtless has been in 
your mind many times. But have 
you ever studied, in black and 
white, just how large an income 
you could create with the money 
you save and invest? 


Our booklet, “How to Build an Inde- 
pendent Income,” enables you to look 
forward five, ten, fifteen years, and more, 
and see the results you can accomplish 
by putting your money 
into 7% Smith Bonds, 
under our Investment 
Savings Plan. 

It will show you, for ex- 
ample, that by investing 
$50a month in 7% Smith 
Bonds, and reinvesting 


SMITH BONDS 
ARE 


SAFE BONDS 


Smith Bonds are First Mortgage 
Bonds, strongly secured by im- 
‘proted, income-producing city 


ment will produce a proportionate result, 


One reason for the rapid growth of your 
savings under our plan is that you real- 
ize the full earning power of your money 
immediately. Every payment that you 
make—$10, $20, $50, or more—earns 7% 
from the day it is received by us. You are 
not required to make regular monthly 
payments if it suits you better to pay at 
irregularantervals, 


After an initial payment of 10% (more if 
you wish) you have ten months to com- 
plete your purchase of a $100, $500 or 
$1,000 Smith Bond on any terms con- 
venient to you. You may 
use the plan to buy a 
single bond in 10 months, 
or one bond after an- 
other from year to year, 
Send your name and ad- 
dress today, on the form 
below, for our “Inde- 


your interest at 7%, you 
will have, in ten years, 
$8,657.10. This amount, 
invested at 7%, will give 
you a monthly income of 
more than $50; that is, a 
monthly income greater 
than your monthly in- 
vestment. A larger or 
smaller monthly invest- 


property, and protected by the 
safeguards that have resulted in 
our record of no loss to any in- 
vestor in 52 years. 

Current offerings will pay you 
7% for any period from 2 to 10 
years. You may buy these bonds 
in any amount, in $100, $500 and 
$1,00c denominations, outright 
or under our Investment Sav- 
ings Plan. 


pendent Income’”’ book- 
let. We also will send 
you our booklet, ‘“‘Fifty- 
two Years of Proven 
Safety,” which explains 
the time-tested safety 
features that have made 
Smith Bonds the choice 
of investors in 48 States 


and 30 foreign lands. 


THE F. H.SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


YORKg. . PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA > ith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 


NEW 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
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THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


By HARVEY CUSHING 


2 Vols. Net $12.50 
“Cushing’s Life of Sir William Osler 
will rank high amon American 
biographies in noon | and not 
merely among F mam medical.” — 
Southern Medical Journal. 
“Dr. Cushing has done his work 
exceedingly well in a way to appeal 
to a layman as well as to a medical 
public. The illustrations are numer- 


ous, well chosen, and revealing.”— 
Atlantic Monthly. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF OARS- 
MANSHIP, with an Essay on 
Muscular Action in Rowing. 


By GILBERT C. BOURNE 
With 73 illustrations. 
Net $7.50 
A discussion of the theory and art 


of rowing, on oars, boats, and 
coaching, with special reference to 
the mathematical principles involved. 


TRAVEL IN ENGLAND IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY 


By JOAN PARKES 
With 46 illustrations and a map. 


Net $7.00 
An account of the roadways and 
riverways of England, and the sea 
routes; the conveyances used; the 
accommodation of travellers; and the 
perils and pleasures of travel in the 
seventeenth century. The book is 
fully illustrated, chiefly from con- 
temporary engravings. 


MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


With 80 illustrations and 14 
maps. $1.50 


Library Edition. Net $3.50 

The first illustrated edition of a 
work first published (under the 
same title) in 1921 as by “‘Lawrence 
H. Davison.” 
An account of the general course of 
European history from the time of 
the Romans. The author has aimed 
at impressing the reader with the 
main feature of history rather than 
with minute details. 


THE SCIENCE OF PRICES 
A Handbook of Economics (Pro- 
duction, Consumption, and Value) 
By J.-A. Topp $2.00 
The author’s objects in this text- 
book are to make clear that Eco- 
nomics is the study of ordinary 
tusiness relations, and to show how 


its fundamental principles may be 
applied. 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 











Old Days 


THEM Was THE Days—Owen P. 
White—Minton, Balch ($3.00). 


THE TAMING OF THE FRONTIER— 
Ten Authors, Edited by Duncan Aik- 
man—Minton, Balch ($3.00). 


These books are published in the 
name of municipal individualism. 
With spectacular adjectival vehem- 
ence, the authors shout into the 
thickening ears of young U. S. 
cities, loud reminders of the pe- 
culiar zest and color of their ram- 
bunctious settler days, laying special 
emphasis on downright iniquitous 
conduct that is calculated to cover 
the adipose priests of respectability 
with shame for their own vegetat- 
ing passions. The books are part 
of a current crusade against stand- 
ardization and the civic inferiority 
complex that leads Kansas to ape 
California, Montana to mimic Min- 
nesota, in their timorous search for 
“the right thing.” 

Author White, oldest living na- 
tive of U. S. parentage in El Paso, 
Tex., pours gentle, drawling scorn 
upon the romanticism with which 
Zane Greys and Harold Bell 
Wrights have invested the early 
inhabitants of the Southwest, and 
upon the paunchy, pasty-faced 
commercialism of the present in- 
habitants. Mock modest, feignedly 
casual, like a hoary old hell-raiser 
talking to his grandchildren, he 
draws upon his indiscriminate youth 
for gory chunks of six-gun realism 
quite as studied as that of the Cov- 
ered Wagon or U. P. Trails he so 
vigorously denies. He explains the Je- 
hovah complex of a gun-man like 
John Selman, who resented any 
one else killing men in “his” town. 
Author White’s complex is similar: 
let no one else tell the story of 
“his” El Paso. It is a reasonable 
demand and nothing tame rewards 
its granting. He averages about 
two corpses a paragraph. He 
presents whole regiments of un- 
washed, flannel-shirted, gun-hung 
bartenders. There is a_ rakish 
analogy of the Red man, the White 
man and the Blue law. There is 
the story of a Manhattan cocktail, 
mixed of ingredients ranging from 
maraschino to  sheep-dip, that 
stretched a U. S. Colonel on the 
barroom floor with blue flames and 
smoke issuing from between his 
toes. The Colonel took the recipe 
to Washington, D.C.,named it “the 
hot buttered bun” in deference to 
the late Mr. Bryan and made his 
fortune selling it to Senators. 


Editor Duncan Aikman and the 
jounalists and novelists who com- 
piled The Taming follow Mr. 
White’s lead in being ingenuously 
shocking and satirically humorous. 
Idwal Jones’ chapter on the guer- 
ila artists of San Francisco’s old 
Barbary Coast is one of the best. 
There is Jacques, chef at the Te- 


hama House, ladling out sea-gull- 
egg omelets. Banker Eugene Duprey 
washes down a 15-pound turkey 
with 20 bottles of claret and wad- 
dles into the street to be acclaimed 
for having won a great bet. Gari- 
baldi the Magnificent furnishes 
Mark Hopkins’ palace on Nob Hill 
for a commission of $100,000, hay- 
ing chests of gold dragged to his 
cottage door each week and Neronie 
feasts of roast duck, bouillabaisse 
and champagne, while the coin is 
counted. 


It is contended that St. Paul, one 
of a few U. S. cities never to de 
velop the booster spirit, was found- 
ed by Swiss watchmakers who fled 
south from the Earl of Selkirk’s 
frigid Utopia on Hudson Bay and 
not by scrubby settlers at the 
slough called Pig’s Eye. Portland, 
Ore., is represented as a pilgrim’s 
progress, kept comparatively free 
from sin by an early religious tra- 
dition. Kansas City’s apologist at- 
tributes its growth to the Great 
Bend of the Missouri and to Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson, “the erupter,” 
who for 35 years imposed the things 
of the spirit upon a trading com- 
munity. Other cities chronicled: 
Ogden, Denver, Cheyenne, Los An- 
geles, San Antonio. 


Wall Street 


THE OFFICE—Nathan Asch— 
Harcourt, Brace ($2.00). Some 
staccato words are ripped out. There 
is The Office: tape, shares, toil, 
sex, money. The oitice fails and 
you go home with the various 
people whose lives centre in it. A 
stenographer has to forget the 
junior partner and marry her 
boy-friend. The stupid figure-head 
of the firm trembles, tells his wife. 
Clerks curse, get other jobs. The 
junior partner’ brandishes his 
cane, plans to run away and be 
a he-man; slinks to his _ father 
instead. The crooked partner plans 
another office. Author Asch seems 
to know his Wall Street and hate 
it thoroughly. Striking as an ex- 
periment, his book never gets be- 
yond its starting point. 


La Salle 


THE POWER AND THE GLOoRY—Sit 
Gilbert Parker—Harpers ($2.00). 
This broad canvas is open to the 
criticism, so frequently heard these 
days, that it .was painted to hang 
in the cinema box-office. But what 
of that. The epic exploits of its 
tall and handsome hero are swept 
in with splendid vigor. Its back- 
grounds of political intrigue at the 
court of Louis XIV, of rushing 
rivers and Indian-filled forests in 
Canada and Mid-America, are 
lavish and alive. The hero, Robert 
Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle, might 
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or might not recognize himself in 
the completely noble explorer here 
exhibited.. He might’ be embar- 
rassed by his courage, amused by 
his asceticism, surprised by the 
glossy perfection of his friends and 
enemies—Frontenac, Tonty, Mmes. 
de Montespan and de Maintenon, 
Joliet, Marquette, de Laval and the 
rest. But he would appreciate that, 
romancing apart, a full historical 
record of his efforts to build a 
Mississippi kingdom for France was 
what the author patiently sought, 
thoroughly contrived. 


Popular Blend 


LITTLE SH1ips—Kathleen Norris— 
Doubleday, Page ($2.00). Said 
Rupert Hughes of Kathleen Nor- 
ris: “She lives life, reads people 
and writes books.” He might well 
have added that she eats a hearty 
breakfast, loves children and dresses 
stylishly. So many magazine 
writers do the same. There is 
little or nothing to distinguish one 
from .another, and the differences 
among their respective works are 
equally invisible. Yet somehow 
the great public discriminates, and 
the reception Mother got in 1911 
marked Mrs. Norris as one of our 
elect. To her ability as a straight- 
forward, reportorial story-teller, she 
seems to add a blend of sentiment 
that is highly popular. This story 
is about a large  Irish-Catholic 
family in San Francisco—the moth- 
er praying and dreaming about her 
“little angels,” the boys getting 
jobs, the girls getting married, 
the father trying to govern his 
family without assistance from the 
convent nuns. 


Enoch 


FABER, OR THE Lost YEARS— 
Jacob Wassermann (Translated by 
Harry Hansen)—Harcourt, Brace 
($2.50). The author of Gold and 
The World’s Illusion towers on the 
European scene as a very great 
novelist. His concern is with the 
spiritual crises of deep, positive na- 
tures under the stresses and distor- 
tions of post-War civilization in 
Germany. Here his framework is 
the Enoch Arden dilemma: a War 
prisoner home from Siberia after 
six years, finds his wife married 
to a charitable cause. She has 
been transformed from a warm, 
passive complement to his life into 
an active self-sufficient woman. The 
pangs of their readjustment strike 
deeply into the lives of two women 
with whom the wife has become 
closely associated, a saintly semi- 
mythical Princess and a courage- 
ous widow through whom the hus- 
band discovers how irrevocably he 
belongs to his wife. It is a sombre 
tale, told with great power and re- 
fnement and extraordinary grasp 
of the inward structure of the char- 
acters, 


Grr dh Aas 

OSPITABLE and gay Tozeur... a city 

of song onthe edge of the desert! The 

craftsmen carve with a love song on their 

lips. The caravan leaders chant Oriental 
melodies. 

The 12-wheeled, luxuriously equipped 


Renault car of the North African Tours 


rides the golden dunes of the desert to fan- 
tastic El Oued . . . “The City of a Thousand 
Domes.” To Touggourt . . . a land of fra- 


grance cooled by the sinuous swaying of 


myriad palms. Or far away to the Ahaggar 
. + « an earthly Paradise hemmed in by 
gleaming, snowclad mountains. 

Or do you require new world traveling ac- 


“7, ; Pa ¥; f if, L reso 


commodations with your old wathdi idniniteaie 
If so ... there are two thougand miles ‘pf 
excellent macadam highway, and thirty-one 
famous Transatlantique hotels. 

Six perfect days on The Paris or The 
France, to Plymouth, England. Then to 
Havre, the Port of Paris. Or direct to Havre 
on any of the one cabin liners . . . down 
the gangplank to the covered pier... a 
special boat train waiting ... Paris in three 
hours. Overnight, the Riviera and Marseilles. 
Twenty-six hours across the Mediterranean 

. and a strange, exotic country at the 
other end of ‘the longest gangplank in the 
world.’ 


‘Jreneh Line 


Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe, United States and Canada 





Time to Re-tire \ Trade Mark Reg. 
Get a Fisk Pa U. S. Pat. Off. 


HERE is one positive way to im- 


prove the riding ability of your 
car and at the same time decrease 


upkeep expense—that’s by equip- 


ping with Fisk Balloon Tires. 





























IANA FITZPATRICK MAULEVERER JAMES 
Was lucky to have the most beautiful names 
How awful for Fathers and Mothers to call 
Their children Jemima!—or nothing at all 
But Jers were much wiser and kinder and cleverer, 
They called her Diana Fitzpatrick Mauleverer James. 


Anne Carroll Moore in The Bookman says: “I quickly discovered, as you 
will, that Mr. Milne’s gift is not limited to verse, to association with one 
child or one artist. A rare book of sho:t stories for little children 


A GALLERY of CHILDREN 
by A. A. MILNE 
Author of “When We Were Very Young”’ 


Twelve entirely new stories in prose and verse, illustrated with 
twelve full page pictures in color by H. Willebeek Le Mair. 
The most human and the most beautiful book of the year. $3.50 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY 


McKay books may be had wherever good books are sold 
PHILADELPHIA 








(Continued from Page 2) 


Time of Aug. 8). The uncommon words 
you frequently use are invariably wel) 
chosen, ... 


Most of the adverse criticism I might 
have had to offer six months ago can no 
longer be applied. 1, along with many 
other readers of my acquaintance, offer 
thanks that you have dropped the Point 
with Prip—E and VIEW WITH ALARM cok 
umns. Also you are becoming mvre non- 
partisan than ever in dealing with poli- 
tical parties. For a time 1 thought you in- 
clined a little too much towards favoring 
Democrats and “showing up” the Republi- 
cans. As to religious views, these too seem 


to have lately become fairer... . 


One thing I still dislike about Time is 
your attitude towards Bernarr Macfadden. 
I know that his physical culture ideas 
have done much good in countless cases. 
They are essentially sound. What if he 
does make money from -such magazines as 
True Stories, True Romances, etc.? Why 
attack his doctrines of physical fitness on 
that. account? You will say: Because he 
is intolerant of materia medica and bac 
teriology. . After all he could not be more 
intolerant of these than is Morris Fish- 
bein of everything outside the province of 
the M. D. And yet you continually glorify 
Fishbein ! 

That's all. 

THomas D. STorRIE 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Wrong Again 
Sirs: 

United States Senator William Cabell 
Bruce, in a letter ts» The New York Times, 
writes, on the subject of the Chief Justice 
ship of the Supreme Court: “Two Catho 
lics have filled that exalted position; one, 
Roger B. Taney, the greatest jurist who 
ever filled it except John Marshall, and 
the other, Edward D. White.” 

If what Senator Bruce says is true, you 
were not only wrong in every possible 
way, when you said in your issue of Oct. 
19 that Chief Justice Fuller was the 
“only Roman Catholic’ Chief Justice, but 
you were wrong again in your issue of 
Oct. 26, when you say that “the a-tributes 
erroneously attached to the name wf Chief 
Justice Fuller were really those of his 
eminent successor, the late Chief Justice 
White.” 

The compound attribute expresse? by the 
term “only Roman Catholic Chier justice” 
is, if Senator Bruce is right, correctly at 
tached to the name of nobody. 


I have always liked you, Time. 


W. WoEBER SMITH 
Providence, R. I. 


Once and for all: 


Roger B. Taney, born 1777, died 
1864, Chief Justice 1836 to 1864, 
was a Catholic. 


Edward D. White, born 1845, died 


1921, Chief Justice, 1910 to 1921, 
was a Catholic. 


No other U. S. Chief Justice was 
a Catholic.—Eb. 


Wornout Subject 
Sirs: 


I have noticed from time to time (and 
it bids fair to keep hanging on) little 
polite “digs” written to Time using as 
a subject the title of “Mr.” when men 
tioning the name of a Negro. Then come 
right back other little polite “‘digs’’ written 
by some one whose comments are con 
tingent on the same wornout subject. ..-. 

I, a subscriber of Time, am _ thoroughly 
fed up on this “Mr.” rot and would re 
quest that TIME omit these letters from 
their next and succeeding issues; I wo 
encourage the discontinuance of the use of 
“Mr.” only’ in cases where the Editor 
TIME considers the wearer of this title 
as his own social and intellectual equal, 
or better.... 

Incidentally, the Southerner knows of 
what he is writing. ... 


E. L. CHEZEM 
Key West, Fla. 


No further letters on this worl { 
out subject will be printed.—Eb. 
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